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News From The Front By 
EDDIE RICKENBACKER 
Ace of War Aces 


Everyone remembers Eddie 
Rickenbacker and his flying 
feats during the World War. 
An ace, if there ever was one— 
with a record of 21 planes and 
4 balloons to his credit, for 
which he was awarded the 
Congressional Medal—Dis- 
tinguished Service Cross— 
Legion of Honor and the Croix 
de Guerre. 


AR is no stranger to me. From my 
“reserved seat’”’ in the sky amid the 


thunder of anti-aircraft guns, I have 
seen our boys mowed down on shell-torn 
battle fields like blades of grass. Yes, I 
thought that in those hectic years of strife 
the loss of American life had reached an 
_ all-time high. 

But I was wrong. Take a look at these 
peace-time figures. In 1936 nearly 38,000 
American motorists were killed in acci- 
dents. In the past 15 years nearly 450,000 
Americans have lost their lives in traffic 
accidents—far more than the total casual- 
ties in all of America’s wars. And, would 
you believe it, included in this appalling 
total of traffic tragedies are thousands of 
motorists who are 
killed or injured every 
year when blow-outs 
throw cars out of con- 
trol—thousands upon 
thousands who do not 
seem to realize that one 
great factor in safe 


They have mobilized an army of 36,000 
Goodrich dealers, whose main objective 
is to remove unsafe, tread-worn tires from 
the roads and replace them with new, 
safe full-treaded tires—with tires that pro- 
vide motorists with rea/ protection against 
today’s high-speed blow-outs. 

I salute each and every Goodrich dealer 
because victory for them means safer driv- 
ing for American motorists. 


EDDIE RICKENBACKER 


Thank you, Eddie Rickenbacker. Now 
here, in a nutshell is the Goodrich side 
of the story. 

To protect American motorists against 
these dangerous high-speed blow-outs, 
every new Goodrich 
Silvertown Tire is built 
with the Life-Saver 
Golden Ply. This is a 
layer of special rubber 
and full-floating cords, 
scientifically treated to 
resist the terrific blow- 





motoring is safe tires. 

The B. F. Goodrich 
Company has taken an 
important step to halt 
the advance of this men- 
ace to motoring safety. 





REMOVAL OF MILLIONS OF UNSAFE 
TREAD-WORN TIRES FROM AMERICAN 
HIGHWAYS IS OBJECTIVE OF BIG 1937 
GOODRICH NATION-WIDE DEALER DRIVE 


out-causing heat gen- 
erated inside all tires 
by today’s high speeds. 
By resisting this heat, 
the Golden Ply, found 
only in Silvertowns, 








keeps rubber and fabric from separating. 
It keeps heat blisters from forming. And 
when you prevent the blister, you prevent 
the high-speed blow-out. 

Keep your family and yourself off the 
1937 casualty list. Join the “‘safety first” 
army by riding on Goodrich Silvertowns. 
Remember, you pay no price premium for 
these Life-Saving, super-quality tires. For 
safety tomorrow, see your Goodrich dealer 
about a set of Golden Ply Silvertowns todzy. 


Goodrich SAFES Silvertown 





With Life-Saver Golden Ply Blow-Out Protection 
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GET A CHECK FOR $150 EVERY MONTH 


Retire at 55, 60, or 65 by the 
Phoenix Mutual Plan 


ANY PEOPLE seem to think they 

have to be wealthy before they 

can retire and have an income of $150 

every month for the rest of their lives. 

They say “Retiring is for rich people 

—not for folks like us. We’ll have to wait 
until we have made a lot of money” 

But, fortunately, that is not true. To- 
day even people with modest incomes 
can afford to retire. 

You may have nothing saved now. 
You may be worth only half what you 
were a few years ago. Or the only money 
you have may be your salary check. In 
any case, by merely following a simple, 
definite retirement income plan, you 
can quit work and retire some day, with 
a monthly income guaranteed to you 
for life. 

For example, suppose you decide that 


you want to be able to retire on $150 a 
month beginning at the age of 60. Here 
is what you can get: 

1. A check for $150 when you reach 
60 and a check for $150 every month 
thereafter as long as you live. 

This important benefit is available 
alone; but if you are insurable, your 
Plan can also include: 

2. A life income for your wife if you 
die before retirement age. 

3.A monthly disability income for 
yourself if, before age 55, total disa- 
bility stops your earning power for 6 
months or more. 

Best of all, the Plan is guaranteed by 
an 85-year-old company with over half 
a billion dollars of insurance in force. 
If you want to retire some day, and are 
willing to lay aside a portion of your 
income every month, you can have all 
the joys of recreation or travel at the 
time of life when every man wants 
them most. 
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i i Company 
Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance 
225 Elm Street, Hartford, Conn. 


“~OW TO GET THE THINGS YOU WANT.” 


The Plan is not limited to men. Simi- 
lar plans are available to women. The 
income is not limited to $150. It can be 
more or less—even as little as $10 or 
$20 a month, if you want to start mod- 
estly. And you can retire at any of the 
following ages: 55, 60, 65 or 70. 

How much does it cost? When we 
know your present age, how much in- 
come you want and when you want to 
retire, we can tell you to the exact 
penny. In the long run, the Plan will 
probably cost nothing, for in most cases 
every cent and more comes back to you 
at retirement age. 

Write your date of birth in the cou- 
pon below and mail it today. You will 
receive, without cost or obligation, a 
copy of the interesting illustrated book 
shown below—“How to get the things 
you want.” It tells all about the Phoenix 
Mutual Retirement Income Plan. Send 
for your copy now. The coupon is for 
your convenience. 


COPYRIGHT 1937, BY P. M. L.1. CO. 


: 1 
Pi send me by mail, without H 
obligation, your illustrated book, 
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PHOENIX MUTUAL 
Retirement Income Plan 
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YOU 


who 


must - 


know 


.... the significance of the 
current scene, the meaning of 
the blackening headlines of to- 
day .... the path of the fu- 
ture to which those headlines 
point... 


It is to you that News-WEEK is 
addressed! 


For to the intellectually curious 
News-WEEK is a necessity. Its 
portrayal of the truth stripped 
of hypocrisy and prejudice... . 
its completeness both in word 
and picture .... its union of 
the news of today and the 
trends of tomorrow—these are 
vital factors thoughtful men 
and women have found only in 
News-WEEK. 


With its new department “For 
Your Information” NEws-WEEK 
blazes a new trail in news gath- 
ering. It gives you with tested 
accuracy news of tomorrow’s 
news. It gives you a type of in- 
formation heretofore available 
only with expensive private 
business services. 


Subscribe now to NeEws-WEEK. 
It gives you the choicest of per- 
sonal satisfactions .... a ¢om- 
plete understanding of every 
phase of news from every quar- 
ter of the globe. 


And News-WEEK is inexpensive 
—l year for $4 or 2 years for 
$6... a small amount for a 
front row view of a world in 
action! 


NEWS-WEEK 
1270 Sixth Avenue 
New York 
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Spain (See page 15). 
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LETTERS 


WHIFFS AFTER WHIFFIN: Under Reli- 
gion, Apr. 10, you quote a Roman Catholic 
priest, nom de plume Peter Whiffin. I don't 
believe any such man exists. 

(Dr.) C. R. BENNISON 

Frankfort, N.Y. 
® Your lengthy quotation from Peter Whif- 
fin’s article in The Forum is certainly an at 
tempt at giving us news. It is news to me, a 
Catholic priest, because [I did not know that 
avarice was so general among my brother 
clergymen. And the fact that you quoted so 
extensively proves that it was news to you. 

(Rev.) N. E. Kreipicu 

St. John’s Rectory 

Plum City, Wis. 

@ ... This so-called priest, who, evidently due 
to his own evil passions, has fallen so low and 
to such a heretical point of degradation, is 
certainly aiming for a place among Hell’s 
Hierarchy . . . | marvel at the patience of 
God, who would allow this defamer of the 
church to continue to live and breathe the 
same air as honest men... I[ really am lost 
for words... 
Jos. V. Bowen 

Holmesburg Council 

Knights of Columbus 

Philadelphia, Pa, 


® ... It would appear to an honest-thinking 


person that before you would print such 


trash, you would most certainly make an in- 
vestigation of same and refuse to print such 
stuff unless the person submitting such an ar- 
ticle would allow his name and address, along 
with the address and location of the places 
that he is enumerating therein, appear. . . I 
expect to submit a copy of this article to each 


and every Catholic and Welfare Associatio: 
in this city, unless there is a more specifi 
article . . . stating the facts, where they to 
place, and by whom witnessed. 
Tuomas D. Harpt 
Washington, D.C. 





® Some weeks ago I wrote regarding lett 
criticizing the Episcopal Church published in 
News-WeeEk. Your reply stated that you 
avowed purpose was to be fair to all churches 
| had the feel, however, that there was o1 
church you would not dare to print any crit 
cism of in your columns, But after readit 
page 40, Apr. 10 number, I take it ba 
Courageous fairness is a virtue not often dis 
covered in editorial sanctums. 
(Rev.) J. R. Warnick 
First Presbyterian Church 
Grand Junction, Colo, 


@ ...If he really be a priest (which I doubt) 
more shame for him to pen such articles about 
his church. 
Noreen O’Toor 
Springfield, Mass. 


® ... In the opposite corner appears an ad- 
vertisement of “Dog Worm Capsules.” | 
think that the ad should have appeared in 
parentheses after the name of Peter Whiffin 
... That is what the hound in all likelihood 
needs. 
W. J. Carver 
State Accounting Department 
Jackson, Miss. 


@ If Peter Whiffin is someone worth while he 
will not be ashamed of his fame... I ama 
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‘riest and I received a salary of $120 last 
vear, and if you can call that avarice, come 
out and try living on that. 

(Rev.) Ecrert Hart O.S.B. 
Valley Falls, Kan. 


Editorial Note: Peter Whifin did not adopt his 
‘en name for The Forum article. He has used it bejore 
‘» The Commonweal and The Catholic World. Editors 
i these two publications know his identity but keep it 
an cdstorial secret, revealing simply that Peter W hiffin, 
a priest in good standing, lives in Brooklyn, N.Y., 
where he is a member of a religious order. 

Two leading Catholic weeklies do not share the 

nents expressed by some of News-Werx’s cor- 
nondents. The Commonweal, while branding the 
rticle as “unjustly one-sided . . . cheaply, vulgarly 
ficial.” declares that ‘“‘much of what is said... 

e, always has been true, always will be true...” 

The Jesuits who edit America do not get greatly ex- 

! since ‘‘there is not, nor ever has been, a gag law 

in the Catholic Church.” The New York weekly’s 
regret is that Peter Whiffin did not criticize the 
hurch in a Catholic publication (as two other priests 
recently did) but that his words appeared in a secular 
ine where they are broadcast to a vast pagan 


FIGURES: On page 22 of your Mar. 12 is- 
sue you state the following in respect to 
wheat: 

“To the 1936 world wheat crop of some 
4,000,000,000 bushels, the United States’ 
farmers contributed over 1,500,000,000 bush- 
els.”’ 

I wish to quote the following figures from 
the General Crops Report issued by the 
United States Department of Agriculture in 
December, 1936: 

“Total wheat crop United States 626,461,- 

) bushels,”’ 


S. M. Jasper 
\Vestern Properties, Inc, 
Chicago, Il. 


TUSSAUD: We have been asked by our 
Madame Tussaud’s Ltd., Marylebone 
Road, London, N. W. 1., to call your atten- 
to a serious misstatement in the at- 
hed cutting from News-WEEK of Jan. 23. 
s untrue to say that “wax figures of the 
al Family modeled in Madame Tussaud’s 
London factory” have been purchased for 
exhibition in the United States, as in no cir- 
stances do Madame Tussaud’s supply 
hgures for use outside their Exhibition. We 
should be grateful if you would publish a cor- 
rection, 


chents, 


PuILip BrRowNING 
lhe London Press Exchange, Ltd. 
London 


Editorial Note:News-WeeEx regrets having credited 
d me Tussaud’s London factory with the original 
design of the wax figures. The information came directly 
irom an American agent handling distribution and sales 
of the Coronation models for department-store displays. 


vy 


CLARITY: | like your magazine very much 
because of its clarity of explanation and wide 
range of subject matter. An hour’s reading 
gives one a fairly complete picture of what 
is happening in the different parts of this 
troubled world of ours that one could not 
get by reading a dozen daily papers. 

Apart from this I liked the dignified way 
you handled the reporting of the death of 
King George V and last year’s “troubles.” 

Wishing your magazine every success, 


H. R. O’Donneti 
Santo Domingo 
Dominican Republic 
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THIS PARTICULAR ONE SHOWS A 
GENTLEMAN IN HIGH BEAVER HAT 
AND ‘TAILS’ SMOKING A CONE-SHAPED 
PIPE THAT IS THE TOBACCO BOWL 














THIS BIT OF FANCY WORK IS A. 
WHOLE LOT OF PIPE. IF ALL THE 

CURVES IN THE STEM WERE 
STRAIGHTENED OUT, {T WOULD BE 
SEVERAL FEET LONG ag 





ONES. IN FACT YEARS AGO “THESE 
CHINAWARE PIPES WERE CONSIDERED 
A VERY HANOSOME PRESENT TO GIVE 

\ OR TO GET oy . 
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WHEN IT COMES TO | PAYS TO BE NOW-A~ 
GIFTS I'D WELCOME | DAYS, WHEN THERE 
‘MOST ANY PIPE — | A CHOICE TOBACCO 
BUT I'M MIGHTY | THAT SMOKES COOL 
PARTICULAR ABOUT) MILD, AND MELLOW 
MY TOBACCO 













Smoke 20 f 


ever smoke 





DONT DELAY REAL 
PIPE PLEASURE 

ANOTHER DAY. 
GET PA. Now! 
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GRAND FOR 
“MAKIN’S” TOO! 










OF PRINCE ALBERT |-GIVES A PRINCELY 
JUDGE — IT'S ‘CRIMP | SMOKE IN EVERY 
1 'Brre’ REMOVED — 
BOTH SPECIAL 
PROCESSES / 














Copyright, 1937, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co, 


PRINCE ALBERT 
MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE ! 


ragrant pipefuls of Prince Albert. If you 


don’t find it the mellowest, tastiest pipe tobacco you 


d, return the pocket tin with the rest of 


the tobacco in it to us at any time within a month 
from this date, and we will refund full purchase 
price, plus postage. (Signed) R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company, Winston-Salem, North Carolina. 












pipefuls of fra- 
grant tobacco in 
every 2-ounce tin 


of Prince Albert 


PRINGE ALBERT 


THE NATIONAL JOY SMOKE 
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BRED IN THE BONE 


PIONEERING with new methods and modern alloys that 
opened up unexplored worlds of structural possibili- 
ties, Budd has maintained consistently that there should 
be no compromise with outmoded methods or materials. 

Budd-built trains have become banner-bearers of 
a revolution in railroad transportation because the 
qualities that distinguish them are bred in the bone. 

The achievements of inventors and engineers on 
highway and in the air first dramatically established 
the fact that massiveness-for-strength was outmoded. 
Budd applied the new principle — light weight plus 
strength equals efficiency —to railroad equipment. 
Fortunately, steel mills had been experimenting with 
stainless steel and were prepared to produce it in quan- 
tities large enough for industrial purposes. Budd’s 


SHOTWELD process provided the first practicable means 


for fabricating this wonderful alloy into almost any 
desired structural form. 

Roomier and simpler:in design than traditional 
forms, Budd trains make it possible for designers and 
engineers to embody in one unit every modern con- 
tribution towards comfort and security. 

Railroads have been quick to recognize that this is 
as trains should be. For not only do Budd-built trains 
reduce operating costs, but they are also greatly in- 
creasing good-will on the part of an informed public 


that knows what it wants. 





Originator of all-steel bodies for automobiles, now used 

almost universally, the Edw. G. Budd Manufacturing 

Company has pioneered modern methods in the design 
and fabrication of steel products. 





EDW. G. BUDD MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA AND 


DETROIT 


BUDD METHODS SAFELY ELIMINATE DEAD-WEIGHT 
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NLRA: Unions Test New Power; Industry Tries to Curb Unions; 
Mr. Ford Awaits “The Time’; and Mr. Farley Counts His Votes 


: | Blind WAVE 
CANNOT | 


INTERNATIONAL, PICTURES INC. 

Appeals from workers in every sort of industry swamped the 

‘National Labor Relations Board. At two industrial extremes, 

Necowners in Detroit and blind weavers and toy makers in 
ew York asked the board to help them. 


Blind men, valiant and a little bemused, paraded through 
New York’s streets; red wings appeared in the Detroit sky; 
auto, rubber, marine, oil, textile, steel, hardware workers 
tried their strength with the fumbling eagerness of a young 
man new to love. Henry Ford observed that, with him, 
conditions were still fundamentally the same. 


But a thing fundamental and new was changing the 
country, and Ford along with it. This week every labor 
dispute, and most of the significant happenings in Wash- 
ington, bore some tie to the fact that the Supreme Court 
of the United States had upheld the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act; from the resulting ferment emerged the begin- 
nings of a national labor policy. 


RETURN: The country forgot the men and women whose 
troubles sent the NLRA to the Supreme Court; great events 
obscured them. But the court did not forget. Each decision 
required the employer involved to rehire discharged union 
workers and to make up their lost wages. 

Tidings that he had humbled the proud Associated Press 
flabbergasted Morris Watson. “I went across the street and 
got a glass of beer,” he said afterward. 

Next morning he walked into the A.P.’s New York office 
and got back his job on the city-news staff. Subdued and 
friendly bosses gave him a week’s leave so he could wind 
up’ his affairs as a WPA theatre director. He doesn’t know 
whether he will return permanently to the clacking drive of 
a press-association desk: “I might get a job I preferred 
elsewhere.” 


Watson expects the A.P. to hand him $1,700—the dif- 
ference between his $200-a-month WPA salary and the 





INTERN TIONAL 
Morris Watson: ‘I got a glass of beer’ 


$295 he would have drawn each of the 
eighteen months he was an A.P. out- 
cast. 

A fellow victor, Martin Gerstner of 
Aliquippa, Pa., hasn’t fared as well 
since the Jones & Laughlin Steel Co. 
fired him in 1935. He has lived on a 
WPA foreman’s wages, and he figures 
the company owes him about $2,100. “I 
can use the money, every cent of it, 
and none for foolishness, either.” 

Nine others, all hoping to coliect be- 
tween $1,500 and $2,500, returned to 
work with him at Aliquippa—a smoky, 
dirty spot for unionists in times gone 
by. 

Leon Arnold, 60-year-old, self-made 
owner of the Washington, Virginia & 
Maryland Coach Co., gets along well 
with his men most of the time; but last 
year he fired eighteen drivers after they 
booted his son from a union meeting. 
In Clarendon, Va., last week, he prom- 
ised to retrieve fourteen from relief 
rolls and four from stopgap jobs: “I’m 
a sport, and I'll abide by the referee’s 
decision.” 

That is all right with Stanley Smith, 
a substitute mail carrier: “I’ll have al- 
most $1,000 coming in back pay. I’m 
better off this way—I wouldn’t have 
saved anything.” 

In Richmond, nineteen bedraggled 
casualties await recall to the Fried- 
man-Harry Marks Clothing Co. Since 
the company let her and the rest go in 
1935, Mrs. Annie Garnett has had no 
work; her blond and slender daughter, 
Beatrice, has found a few odd jobs. A 
new baby has complicated stocky, 
sandy-haired Robert Morgan’s hand-to- 
mouth existence. Mrs. Maggie High was 
all right for a while; then her husband 
went on strike and lost his job with 
a furniture company. 

Long a skilled and bitter foe of 
unions, the Fruehauf Trailer Co. of De- 
troit hasn’t bothered to get in touch 
with its seven prodigals. Woolery Coon- 
rod has another job and doesn’t much 
care about returning to Fruehauf. Life 
on relief has thinned Arthur Beck’s 
hair and lined his face; he sees matters 
differently: “Yes, sir, I’m going back!” 
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Yeast: Some were content with re- 
captured jobs. Some—sensitive, active 
unionists like Morris Watson—looked 
beyond their private worlds into a land 
stirring with portents. 

To the millions of employers and 
workers anxious to know whether and 
how they were affected, the week’s in- 
dustrial rows, settlements, and fresh 
disputes offered the best answer. 

No man could say just how far the 
broadened Federal power might go; 
the whole sweep of circumstance was 
toward inclusion of most industry un- 
der the NLRA. The National Labor 
Relations Board—administrator of the 
act---found itself embroiled directly or 
indirectly in local and interstate trou- 
bles alike. 

In New York the Blind Workers 
Union called upon the board to deter- 
mine whether the Community Craft 
Weavers Auxiliary and the Associa- 
tion for the Blind were in interstate 
commerce and hence bound to negoti- 
ate. Rather than boost wages and add 
to a $13,000 deficit, the nonprofit, Jew- 
ish auxiliary closed its shop and dis- 
charged 48 sightless dependents. 

Police and tear gas drove 120 sit- 
downers from the Yale & Towne Co.’s 
Detroit plant. Charged with contempt 
of court and freed in bail, they awaited 
action from the NLRB—until the com- 
pany voluntarily called in union officers 
and asked them to talk business. In- 
siders guessed that the threat of Labor 
Act compulsion had won victory for 
the union without a showdown. Yale 
& Towne supplies auto locks to Chrys- 
ler in Detroit and to Studebaker at 
South Bend, Ind.; less than that, the 
Supreme Court had held, might subject 
a manufacturer to Federal intervention. 

In the Hershey Chocolate Corp.’s 
strike-troubled stronghold of paternal- 
ism, the NLRB called an election this 
week. The issue: whether the local 
Loyal Workers Club or a union affili- 
ated with the:Committee for Industrial 
Organization represents a majority of 
employes. The corporation makes its 
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candy at Hershey, Pa., and buys itg 
milk there—but its products go to 
every State. Consequently, no doubts 
of jurisdiction bothered the board. 


An NLRB man showed up at Akron, 
Ohio, in the sixth week of a Firestone 
Rubber Co. strike. The United Rubber 
workers Union had picked Firestone 
for a conclusive battle with the tire 
industry. Harvey Firestone said he’d 
never grant any union the exclusive 
right to deal with him; the act said he 
must, if a plant election demonstrated 
that the union embraced a claimed ma- 
jority. 

Without a strike another perky C.1.0. 
affiliate—the United Automobile Work- 
ers of America—opened negotiations 
with the Packard Motor Car Co. Al- 
ready signed up with Nash, Willys- 
Overland, Reo, Hudson, Studebaker, 
Chrysler, Graham-Paige, and General 
Motors, the U.A.W. suggested that the 
NLRB election might win something 
wrested from none of the others— 
formal recognition of the union’s right 
to speak for all workers, rather than 
for its members alone. But for the 
present, U.A.W. could afford to placate 
Packard’s friendly officials with lesser 
demands. On good time, and with the 
accumulation of unquestioned union 
majorities, the NLRA would make sole 
bargaining an accomplished fact. 


Lopce: For the union, Packard rec- 
ognition would constitute a minor vic- 
tory; the industry knew that U.A.W.’s 
next, crucial conflict would involve the 
Ford Motor Co. Last week Henry Ford 
came back to Detroit from a vacation 
at Ways, Ga., and assayed the NLRA’s 
likely effects upon him and his 129,000 
workers: 

“They have always been free to join 
any church, any lodge, or any union 
they want to.* Of course, I think they 
are foolish if they join any union. They 


*Last February the U.A.W. announced that Ford 
Motor Co. had granted employes permission to wear 
union buttons at work; last week, no buttons were 
in evidence at the River Rouge plant. 





George Maroll: Jones & Laughlin owed him a job and back pay 
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Sheriff Middleton: ‘there is no law .. 2 
will lose their liberty, and all they will 
get is the right of paying dues to some- 
body. 

“T haven’t heard any complaint from 
our men. Any good workman can 
talk to his boss any time about griev- 
ances or anything else concerning his 
work.” 

That ignored the chief principle of 
the NLRA—negotiation through group 
spokesmen, rather than individually. 
Translated into practicalities, accept- 
ance of the principle would bring Ford 
and the C.I.0.’s chairman together. 

“Is there any possibility that some- 
day you will sit across a table from 
John L. Lewis?” an interviewer asked. 

Ford said nothing at all but allowed 
himself to smile. 

To him the C.I.O. and its rival, the 
American Federation of Labor, looked 
pretty much alike. 

“Do you believe the A.F. of L. ...?” 

“Young man, I don’t know what 
those letters mean!” 

What would he do if his workers 
struck at his great River Rouge plant? 

“We don’t anticipate any trouble of 
any kind, and we are not prepared to 
say what we would do.” 

But suburban Dearborn’s City Coun- 
cil had anticipated trouble; an ordi- 
nance forbade unionists to harangue 
River Rouge workers at the plant gates 
or on Dearborn streets. Last week the 
union found a way: from a circling 
monoplane, an amplified voice ad- 
dressed River Rouge thousands: “Cast 
aside your fears!” 


In the company’s Kansas City as- 
sembly plant—scene of Ford’s first sit- 
down three weeks ago—chassis makers 
authorized U.A.W. to call a strike after 
clubbers beat up two union officials. In 
Oakland, Calif., local executives dick- 
ered with the U.A. Ww. 

But Ford declined to concede that he 


himself might ever meet a union com- 


mittee: “Ask me that when the time 
comes,” 


DynAmere: Union leaders often ac- 


cuse the Ford Motor Co. of maintaining 
armed squads to suppress employe 
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Harlan blasters: R. C. Tackett... 





. Chris Patterson 
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organization; last week Ford shrugged 
off the latést’ of these “charges with the 
remark that the boys had heard of 
some old guns purchased for his 
museum. . 


But in Washington an undeniable, 
terrifying tale of suppression. aided 
Lewis’ drive against another perennial 
foe—the Harlan County (Ky.) Coal 
Operators Association. From the coun- 
ty’s brown, forbidding hills a train of 
union organizers, peace officers, min- 
isters, and company officials came to 
testify before Senator Robert M. La 
Follette’s Civil Liberties Committee. 


A gangling, sallow association guard 
named Richard C. Tackett confessed 
that he and two county deputies—Chris 
Patterson and Larkin Baker—had 
plotted to dynamite a union organizer’s 
home. 


They had the best of advice, Tackett 
said; they consulted the prosecuting 
attorney of neighboring Bell County 
before Baker and Patterson set off the 
dynamite. Tackett explained that the 
pair sent him home before the plot 
materialized; he was too drunk to help. 
But he got $30 in cash, support for his 
family during six penitential months in 
jail, and the free use of a coal-com- 
pany house. 

Their one-legged, 72-year-old victim, 
Lawrence Dwyer, testified that he had 
escaped that and another dynamiting 
—and so many gun shots he couldn’t 
remember the number. 


One morning Tackett arose in the 
committee hearitg.room and related 
that Ted Creech, superintendent of the 
R. W. Creech Coal Co., had warned 
him: “You’ve fixed up the coal oper- 
ators. I'll see that you go back to 
Harlan and serve another ten years.” 


Flushed and angry, La Follette called 
Creech to the stand; Creech turned his 
back and La Follette yelled: “Face the 
committee!” 


“Sure,” Creech said, “this man came 
to me in the hall and said he had gotten 
drunk and made a statement before 
this committee and that he didn’t know 
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Ted Creech: ‘I was only fooling’ 









what he said .. . It was all a mistake, 
I was only fooling.” 

The committee heard a great deal 
about the Middleton family’s affairs. 
Sheriff Theodore Middleton said he had 
appointed 379 deputies since 1934, and 
coal companies paid 367 of them. The 
list, he confirmed, included Middleton 
cousins frequently accused of mayhem, 
drunkenness, gun toting, homicide, and 
assorted offenses. 

When Sheriff Middleton testified that 
a $1,500 investment in a coal-company 
store returned him $2,400 yearly divi- 
dends, La Follette observed: “Then 
you got about 170 per cent.” 

“There is no law against making all 
you can. on your investments,” Middle- 
ton retorted. 

Pearl Bassham, manager of the Har- 
lan-Wallins Coal Co., informed ~ the 
committee that he had violated the 
National Labor Relations Act in the 
past; now that the Supreme Court had 
affirmed it, he expected to comply and 
allow his men to join the United 
Mine Workers of America. 


If other anti-union operators did 
likewise, most of Lewis’ coalfield trou- 
bles would be solved. But if they 
wished, operators could fall back upon 
a Supreme Court decision last year, in- 
validating the first Guffey Coal Control 
Act and holding that mining lay be- 
yond the limits of Federal control. 


Last week Congress sent the Presi- 
dent a revised bill, minus the wage and 
hour provisions of the original. Noting 
hopefully that the NLRA decisions had 
seemingly reversed the Guffey findings, 
Lewis announced that he’d move to 
restore labor control to the new bill. 


Pouicy: Congress awaited a torrent 
of new labor legislation. Some of these 
measures would come as amendments 
to the NLRA; others, as ventures to- 
ward even broader Federal control. 

Most of the NLRA’s friends admit 
that the act—pointed principally to- 
ward the worker’s right to organize 
and to bargain—does not represent a 
complete and matured labor policy. 
This week the formulation of such a 
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Donald Richberg and Robert Jackson: higher wages, shorter hours, a bigger court? 





policy occupied the administration, or- 
ganized labor, and industry. 

When Secretary of Labor Frances 
Perkins called industrial and union 
leaders into conference, her first object 
was mutual understanding of the pro- 
cedures and responsibilities imposed 
by the act. But the conference, whether 
she intended it or not, loosed a varied 
stream of proposals for wage, hour, 
and union restriction. 

Two business organizations—the Na- 


‘tional Association of Manufacturers 


and the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United -States—presented previews of 
industry’s new position. Forced to rec- 
ognize the imminence of mandatory 
bargaining in most industry, the 
N.A.M.A. retreated to this stand: ‘The 
principles of control over the conduct 
of employers ... are as clearly ap- 
plicable to the conduct of labor com- 
binations and their agents... The one- 
sided character of the Wagner Act is 
obvious . . . Equal control over both 
parties [employer and employe] . 
demands the immediate attention of na- 
tional authority.” 

Both associations told their members 
that the NLRA does not require employ- 
ers to complete agreements with their 
workers; “reasonable negotiation” satis- 
fies the law. The chamber went further: 
“It [the court] was not holding that 
these manufacturers could be subjected 
to Congressional regulation .. . in re- 
gard to hours of work, wages paid, or 
any other such matter.” 

The chamber’s president, Harper 
Sibley, often visits the White House; 
he must have known that President 
Roosevelt would hardly agree with that 
statement. 

Last week such Presidential con- 
fidantes as Donald Richberg, last head 
of the NRA, Robert H. Jackson, As- 
sistant Attorney General, and Thomas 
Corcoran, RFC attorney, worked pri- 
vately on new Federal hour and wage 
legislation. 

In New York, the Tax Research 
Institute of America, Inc., analyzed the 
decisions: ‘“‘The most significant imme- 
diate effect ... is the ease with which 
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most of the important principles of the 
old NRA can be reenacted in one or 
more separate laws.” 

Certain to hand Congress some such 
legislation, the administration’s strate. 
gists were content to postpone the mat- 
ter awhile—they wanted first to get the 
President’s court reform out of the way. 


Marcin: One day last week, Jackson 
lunched with Postmaster General James 
A. Farley, and inevitably they talked 
about court inflation. Farley said he’d 
practically quit thinking about it; to his 
mind, nothing could shake the adminis- 
tration’s ten-vote margin in the Senate. 

Publicly, he both thought and talked 
about it. The court’s unexpectedly lib- 
eral decisions had made wavering Sen- 
ators wonder whether the President re- 
ally needed. six new Justices. To coun- 
teract doubts of that sort, one Cabinet 
member after another took the stump. 

Farley insisted that the administra- 
tion could not safely entrust its pro- 
gram to a single Justice and to five-four 
court decisions. Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Wallace appealed to the farm vote: 
labor could stride ahead; invalidation 
of the AAA still chained agriculture. 


“The Justice [Owen J. Roberts] who 
wrote the majority opinion that knocked 
out vital parts of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act in 1936 now holds the 
balance of power on the court,” Wal- 
lace complained. “The situation... 
causes complete uncertainty as to what 
future court decisions hold for farmers.” 


Attorney General Cummings likewise 
made capital of uncertainty: “It is im- 
possible to predict . . . the attitude of 
the court in connection with . . . child 
labor, sweatshops, minimum wagés, 
maximum hours, old-age benefits . +.” 

Court defenders like Senator Burton 
K. Wheeler of Montana challenged Mr. 
Roosevelt to withdraw his plan, but 
the President refused to hint so much 4s 
a compromise. 

Henry F. Ashurst of Arizona, chair- 
man of the Senate Judiciary Committee, 
summed the extreme admimistration 
view: the court was on the run; why 
not keep it that way? 
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RELIEF : New Year’s Funds for Unemployment 
And Current Revenue Lag Threaten Budget Balance 


In Washington’s Mayflower Hotel, 
Relief Administrator Harry Hopkins 
encountered Senator Josiah Williams 
Bailey of North Carolina, long a critic 
of the New Deal relief policies, and 
crackling profanity dazzled the lobby 
crowd. Through a crossfire of curses, 
§. Clay Williams, board chairman of 
the R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., tried 
to stop the squabble. ‘Come on, let’s 
get out of this crowd,” he pleaded, 
“and I'll buy you both a drink.” Hop- 
kins turned away: “I wouldn’t drink 
with that son of a if I were 
dying of thirst.” 


Fears: This week Hopkins, Bailey, 
and almost every other friend and foe 
of New Deal relief policies lined up to 
do battle over an issue which dwarfed 
personal differences: President Roose- 
velt and Congress must decide whether 
the United States Treasury can af- 
ford to continue relief disbursements 
at their present level. 


Income-tax collections, although 70 
per cent higher than last year, are 
running $150,000,000 behind Treasury 
expectations. Other receipts—social- 
security, windfaH, gift, and inheritance 
taxes—also lag. Altogether, according 
to unofficial estimates, revenues for the 
current fiscal year may fall $500,000,- 
000 short of the $5,828,151,000 total 
which President Roosevelt forecast 
three months ago. 

In his January budget message the 
President included only $316,031,000 
for “recovery and relief’ agencies 
(RFC, TVA, AAA, etc.) for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1938. “I plan to 





submit at a later date,” he said, “an 
estimate of appropriations for addi- 
tional [work] relief for the fiscal year 
1938 which I hope will not exceed .. , 
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$1,537,123,000.”* Provided relief ap- 
propriations were kept within this fig- 
ure, the President pointed out, the 1938 
budget would balance except for debt 
reduction of $401,595,000. 

Last week the Treasury difficulties 
forced a temporary postponement of 
the revised estimate. An earlier prom- 
ise to maintain an adequate relief pro- 
gram added to Presidential problem. 

Meanwhile Mr. Roosevelt captured 
minor headlines with a gesture—an or- 
der for immediate economies in all 
government departments. By the end 
of the week no result was apparent ex- 
cept that AAA had furloughed 850 
employes, effective May 1. To increase 
the Treasury’s diminished “working 
balance,” Secretary of the Treasury 
Henry Morgenthau announced new 
short-term borrowings of $50,000,000 
each week; and other Treasury offi- 
cials looked toward the smaller income 
groups ($1,000-$20,000) for increased 
taxes next year. 

Senator Joseph T. Robinson, Demo- 
cratic floor leader, put down an em- 
phatic foot on new taxes. A fortnight 
ago he said: “My feeling is that ex- 
penditures for relief might be slightly 
reduced.” Last week he added a warn- 
ing: “We have about exhausted the 
sources of taxation to which the govern- 
ment is willing and able to resort .. .” 


Ficures: No one has counted the 
noses which grew thin during the de- 
pression. Secretary of Commerce 
Daniel C. Roper last November sug- 
gested an unemployment tally by the 
census bureau. Others complained that 
this plan would defeat itself by its own 
length of time, and favored speedy 


*Recovery and relief expenditures in the 1936 fiscal 
yew: $2,776,796,469. Estimate for 1937: $2,816,157,- 


Senator Robinson found tax sources almost exhausted; Representative Maverick demanded $2,200,000,000 for Federal relief 











KEYSTONE 


Harry Hopkins disagreed 


registration of the unemployed, using 
wartime draft technique. 

So the President worked on his re- 
lief-budget message like a man trying 
to guess which shell hid the pea; vari- 
ous hands shuffied statistics too quick- 
ly for the eye to follow. Last year 
Harry Hopkins predicted 6,500,000 to 
7,500,000 still jobless in 1937; later, he 
thought that by the end of June private 
industry would absorb 600,000 of the 
2,200,000 now on relief. Those sharing 
Senator Robinson’s desire to decrease 
relief expenditures felt that for the re- 
maining 1,600,000 jobless the President’s 
message might ask $1,250,000,000. 


William Green, president of the 
American Federation of Labor, declared 
that new jobs in private industry could 
not possibly reduce unemployment for 
the next year below an average of 
7,500,000. “A works program averag- 
ing 3,000,000 [jobs] is the least that 
can adequately provide for those in 
need and even this leaves 4,500,000 
without regular income.” 

A group of Representatives led by 
Maury Maverick of Texas agreed with 
Green’s estimate of need, and demanded 
a permanent work-relief program to 
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skirmishing with local authorities over threatened pay and personnel cuts. Minnesotans in- 
vaded their Senate Chamber and called their Senators yellow dogs and stooges; Ohioans spent 
two days in their Governor’s office until he objected to the odor and had them thrown out. 
Last week a disturbance popped closer to President Roosevelt’s ears; two and one-half blocks 
from the White House, a New York delegation (above) picketed WPA offices. 


WIDE WORLD 
During recent weeks WPA workers throughout the country have been 





cost $2,400,000,000 next year. The 
Governors of four States—Minnesota, 
New York, Rhode Island, and Wis- 
consin—urged an appropriation of 
$1,750,000,000—enough to maintain 
WPA rolls at’ present levels. The 
United States Conference of Mayors in- 
sisted that 2,800,000 relief cases would 
require WPA aid next year. Wide- 
spread demonstrations by relief recipi- 
ents measured for Mr. Roosevelt the 
political potentialities of WPA’s “‘stand- 
ing army.” 

This week Senator Arthur H. Van- 
denberg of Michigan said that present 
figures grossly overestimated unem- 
ployment; the actual total of the un- 
employed now stood at 2,975,000. 


ALABAMA: Single Taxers Make 
Potential Topers Pay Own Way 


Seventy-two years ago in San Fran- 
cisco, a child was born to Henry 
George, itinerant printer. According 
to legend typical of cultist apocrypha, 
an obstetrician glanced at the mewling 
infant, and cried: ‘Don’t stop to wash 
the child; he is starving. Feed him!” 

During the mother’s pregnancy, the 
family had lived on 25 cents a day; 
poverty’s tooth gnawed Henry George 
most of his life, and the contrast be- 
tween “monstrous wealth and debasing 
want” continually shocked him. One 
day as he tramped the street “a 
thought, a vision. a call” descended up- 





on him. Out of this ecstasy grew an 
apostolic economics which became a 
cult with Henry George its messiah. 
His book, “Progress and Poverty,” sold 
like “Gone With the Wind.” 


Henry George had read Ricardo, 
Malthus, and John- Stuart Mill; he 
knew of the French physiocrats and 
their impot unique; so he conceived his 
single-tax theory—to extirpate poverty 
by placing a levy on land and on land 
only. Rent he considered unearned in- 
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E. B. Gaston: “Their busineshes .. .” 
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crement; private ownership of land 
seemed to him as immoral as private 
ownership of air or sunlight; single tax 
would redeem a world grown wicked 
in greed. His idea and his magnetic 
eloquence carried Henry George to qa 
niche beside such saints as Mary Baker 
Eddy and Frances E. Willard. His 
funeral filled New York City’s streets 
with crowds comparable to those which 
mobbed Rudolph Valentino on his bier, 


DiscipLes: One who studied and ad. 
mired Henry George was an Iowa 
minister’s son—Ernest B. Gaston. In 
1894 Gaston and other devout single 
taxers embarked upon a pilgrimage to 
a Mecca of their own making. Land- 
ing at Battles Wharf on Mobile Bay, 
Ala., they founded the single-tax colony 
which has fared better than any other 
in America. 

Gaston and the other Georgist fathers 
bought land, organized the Fairhope 
Single Tax Corp., and set up a system: 
colonists leased land and paid rent to 
the corporation; the corporation, in 
turn, paid all taxes, not only on the 
land but upon land improvements. 

Fairhope prospered. By 1932 its 
assessed value was 20 per cent higher 
than that of Bay Minette, only town of 
similar size in Baldwin County, and 
twice the average for a majority of 
Alabama towns of like population. 

Meanwhile Gaston was editing and 
publishing Fairhope’s only newspaper, 
the weekly Courier; his sons were 
growing up. One joined his father in 
journalism, another became a chiro- 
practor and City Councilman. All were 
pious single taxers in a town which 
had only once left the strict orthodoxy 
of Henry George—a few years ago 
Fairhope imposed a dollar license fee 
upon each dog in the town. 

Last week more serious heresy 
cropped out. The City Council unani- 
mously voted to impose a $10 tax upon 
beer vendors and a sales tax of 1% cent 
per bottle or can. 

Dr. C. A. Gaston, the chiropractor, 
insisted that he. still strenuously op- 
posed taxes of any kind on desirable 
business enterprises. ‘Dogs and beer,” 
he said, “are potential liabilities.” 

Father Gaston, in his Courier, 
granted indulgence to the tax. His im- 
plied reasoning: beer makes drunks; 
drunks need cells to cool in and police 
to put them there; therefore beer and 
drunks ought to pay their own way. 

“If dealers and patrons can show by 
practice that the council is in error 
and so conduct their busineshes (sic) 
and their individual conduct as to be 
above reproach, the Council will no 
doubt be glad to reconsider.” 

But the venerable single taxer added 
a wistful note: 

The early settlers were serious- 
minded folk, who devoted their entire 
time and thought to the building of 4 
higher order of society. Their stimu- 
lation was derived from lofty inspira- 
tions and their recreations were such 
as to better fit them for their noble 
work, and there was no demand either 
for alcoholic stimulation or for the 
relaxation that is produced by alcoholic 
imbibitions .. .” 
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TREATY: Hull Pen Carves Off 
Old Fester on Mexico’s Pride 


Zachary Taylor’s army chopped up 
the Mexicans at Buena Vista; Winfield 
Scott's men * took Mexico City—and 
the United States entered 1848 en- 
thralled by imperial joys of conquest. 

Years later Ulysses Simpson Grant 
protested: “T do not think there was 
ever a more wicked war than that 
waged by the United States on Mex- 
ico.” Right or wrong, land-hungry 
Americans in 1848 wanted all they 
could get out of their prostrate victim. 
But a softhearted peacemaker signed 
away the United States’ chance to grab 
the Mesilla Valley—now the lower part 
of Arizona and New Mexico, desirable 
then as the best route for a southern 
railroad to the Pacific. 

In 1853, President Pierce determined 
to repair the losses. He appointed a 
South Carolina aristocrat and Indian 
fighter, Gen. James Gadsden, as Minister 
to Mexico—and ordered him to secure 
all the Mexican territory he could. 

Gadsden feared that Mexico’s wily 
master, Antonio Lopez de Santa Anna, 
would be overthrown before they could 
complete a new treaty; the Mexican 
General needed money. Consequently, 
negotiations moved apace, and in De- 
cember, 1853, Mexico signed the Gads- 
den Treaty—selling 45,535 square miles 
for approximately $15,000,000. 

The treaty gave the United States its 
railway route—used now by the Santa 
Fe and other lines. The greedy Santa 
Anna considered that he’d wangled a 
fair price for the land, but the conces- 
sion humiliated all Mexicans. 

Article VIII authorized the United 
States to transport mail, munitions, and 
soldiers across the hot, malarial Isthmus 
of Tehuantepec from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. This country never exercised 
its right to build a highway or railroad 
across the isthmus; for 83 years, the 
article only galled Mexican pride. 

In Washington last week, a diplomatic 
operation removed the fester. Mexico’s 
phlegmatic, full-lipped Ambassador, 
Dr. Francisco Castillo Najero, stepped 
from a wine-colored Chrysler sedan and 
walked into Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull’s office. There the pair signed a 
hew agreement, abolishing Article 
VIII; otherwise, the Gadsden Treaty 
remained intact. The State Department 
hoped its gesture to Mexican sovereign- 
ty would “eliminate all obstacles which 
might prejudice ... friendship between 
the American republics.” 


CHICAGO: Quick Chair Makes 
Death Easier to Give and Take 


_dJostling, unruly spectators stood on 
tiptoe and chairs last week to watch 
Chicago's “humanized” electric chair 
kill three convicts. Sobbing Joseph 
Schuster died first, then swarthy Stan- 
ley Murawski, and finally, reptile-eyed 
Frank Whyte; they had used the liberty 


, Published last month, by The Greystone Press, 


New Vork, “Old Fuss and Feathers,’ a bio 
e , i graphy of 
Winfield Scott, Author: Arthur D. Howden Smith. 
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AGITATION: Last week, in negotiations to end the General Motors strike at Oshawa, Ont., 
Premier Mitchell Hepburn refused to deal with a Detroit auto workers organizer. Hepburn 
called Hugh Thompson (upper left) a ‘paid foreign agitator.’ While strikers thumbed noses 
at the peppery Premier, Canadian union leaders and G.M.’s vice president, Harry U. Car- 
michael (upper right), dickered in Hepburn’s office. But just as a strike settlement neared, 
Hepburn broke up the discussions. ‘By remote control,’ he charged, the ‘agitator’ had run the 
conference ; the Premier had caught Canadians leaving his office to get orders from Thompson 


outside. 





granted by a parole board to murder 
two policemen. 

Newfangled gadgets shortened the 
last mile at Cook County Jail and elimi- 
nated most of the waiting agonies. 





PICTURES INC. 
Warden Sain’s ‘most humane thing’ 


Spring levers spared jail guards the 
nervous fumble with straps. Time re- 
quired to clamp a convict into the chair 
and turn on the juice: 30 seconds. 

To ease the ordeal for the living, 
Warden Frank Sain had installed a hid- 
den panel bearing four identical 
switches—three of them dummies. 
None of four guards knew whose hand 
threw the live switch. 

Pleased with the tidy job, Warden 
Sain took issue with Dr. A. A. Brill, 
New York psychologist who had pre- 
dicted remorse for all four guards. 
Each left the chamber with a clear 
conscience, Sain cheerfully announced. 
“This is the most humane thing we 
have ever done in connection with ex- 
ecutions.” 


BONERS: Lawmakers Send Back 
Two Bills for New Proofreading 


New York’s Senate passed a “barber- 
ing”’ bill, and Congress demoted James 
Roosevelt last week. 

At Albany, Senators intended to 
O.K. a banking bill but found them- 
selves limiting membership in credit 
unions to persons “shaving a common 
employer.” Senatorial puns fell like 
rain: “Mistakes like that certainly 
work me into a lather’; “I don’t like 
to brush against these misprints’; 
“That was a close shave.” Then the 
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Senate returned the bill to committee 
‘ for elimination of a misplaced s. 

At Washington, an engrossed bill 
went back to Congress without the 
President’s signature because it re- 
ferred to his son as a mere Lieutenant. 
A corrected version will allow Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Roosevelt (Marine Corps 
Reserve) to accept a Brazilian decora- 
tion. 

¥ 


LYNCHING: Dixie Blowtorch 
Sets Yankee Congressmen Afire 


Last week Hugh Lawson White, Mis- 
sissippi’s rich and rawboned Governor, 
addressed the Farm Chemurgic Con- 
ference at Jackson. “We are justly 
proud of the fact that Mississippi has 
not had a lynching in fifteen months.”* 

Called from the session a moment 
later, Governor White heard a story 
from Duck Hill, a crossroads 100 miles 
north of Jackson. 


Torcnw: At Duck Hill that day, the 
Negroes who usually loiter against the 
fence posts flied into hiding. 

In Montgomery County Courthouse 
at near-by Winona, Circuit Judge John 
F. Allen held two Negroes for trial on a 
serious charge: murder of a white man. 
Outside the court, white men told each 
other how George Sam Windham, shot 
in the head, had died at his country 
store near Duck Hill last December. 

At noon, when Sheriff E. E. Wright 
and two deputies led his prisoners out 
on the courthouse steps, one of the 100 
waiting men spoke casually: “‘Let’s get 
them.” 

The sheriff raised a protesting hand: 
“Don’t do that, men, stop it.” But the 
mob hustled the Negroes to a woods 
near Windham’s store and chained one 
to a scrub oak. A blowtorch sputtered 
blue flames on the legs and arms of 
Roosevelt Townes; he confessed and 
said it wasn’t fair to burn him, unless 
they burned Bootjack McDaniels, too. 
Then the mob doused Townes with gaso- 
line, set him afire, and turned the blow- 
torch on Bootjack. He said he had loot- 
ed the dead Windham’s pockets of $60. 
Gun shots killed Bootjack; Townes 
burned to death. 

“This terrible thing will be investi- 
gated immediately by the grand jury,” 
stormed Judge Allen. Sheriff Wright 
gave little help. He said he recognized 
none of the unmasked lynchers. 

“About half a dozen grabbed me,” ex- 
plained the sheriff. “It was a most un- 
expected but orderly mob.” 


OFFSPRING: Congressional advocates 
of Federal lynch laws seized upon Duck 
Hill as a new battle cry in a fight waged 
since 1922, when Oscar W. Underwood 
of Alabama filibustered a mob-control 
bill into a Senate defeat. Two years ago, 
Huey Long talked Senator Robert F. 
Wagner’s bill to death. Last week John 
Rankin of Mississippi led lynch debate 
in the House of Representatives along 
a new forensic path. Instead of orat- 


*The Governor should have said nineteen months: 
Mississippi had reported no lynching since a hanging © 
on Sept. 17, 1935, brought the-State’s total for the year 
to eight. National score: 1935, 20; last year, 9; so far 
this year, 3. 
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REAL EstaTE: 21-room white elephant; bought for $150,000 in December, 1929, as home 
of Washington’s Republican Club; ‘too big for the organization to carry right now.’ For sale 
to desirable party. Open for inspection; see caretaker on premises. 





ing on Reconstruction crimes and the 
safety of womanhood, Southerners ac- 
cused Western and Northern colleagues 
of paying political debts to Negro 
voters. 


The House had just scuttled an anti- 
lynch proposal sponsored by the lone 
Negro Congressman, Arthur W. Mitch- 
ell of Chicago; this cleared the way for 
a stronger bill offered by Joseph A. 
Gavagan of New York. Patterned after 
the Wagner proposal, the measure 
pleased Gavagan’s Negro constituents 
in Harlem. 


It provides: a maximum penalty of 
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THE PRESIDENT: 


Received report of his National Resources 
Committee, recommending immediate ex- 
penditure of $1,727,000,000 for waterway, 
water-supply, and flood-control projects in 
the country’s seventeen drainage basins, 
and future projects to cost $2,434,000,000. 


Nominated William J. Sears, Florida, for 
Tariff Commission to replace Raymond B. 
Stevens, resigned. 

SENATE: 

Approved and sent to House conference re- 
port on $516,258,808 Naval Appropriations 
Bill which provides for 93 warships, 397 
airplanes, and two nonrigid airships. 

Confirmed nominations to permanent Mari- 
time Commission: Joseph P. Kennedy, 
chairman; Edward C. Moran Jr., Thomas 
M. Woodward, Rear Admirals Henry A. 
Wiley and Emory 8. Land. 

HOUSE: 

Sent to Senate the Pettengill Bill, which, by 
repealing the 50-year-old “long- and short- 
haul’. clause of the Interstate Commerce 
Act, would permit railroads to charge less 
for a long haul than the sum of interme- 
diate point-to-point rates over the same 
route. 


CONDITION OF THE TREASURY: 
(Week ended Apr. 15) 


DOI b eriicine-ccncet dec teneiwes $70,953,552.06 
TERPOMEIEUTOD os ccc céicciveseases $137,803,559.43 
OE. Swi 0000 o 000s cebtasera $1,804, 233,802.47 
EPSRC, Been) PORl.. cevccccves $1,951,971,300.40 
‘4 _ free ee. $34,837,471,252.58 


*Official news not reported elsewhere in the magazine. 





five years in prison and a $5,000 fine 
for any State officer who fails to pro- 
tect a prisoner from a mob (defined as 
three or more persons); five to twenty 
years for any officer conspiring to de- 
liver a prisoner to a mob; and indem- 
nities up to $10,000 to be paid by coun- 
ties to mob victims or their estates. 

“Will this bill cover gang murders 
such as the gentleman has in New 
York?” demanded William M. Colmer 
of Mississippi. 

Hatton W. Sumners of Texas, chair- 
man of the House Judiciary Committee 
and an outstanding authority on con- 
stitutional law, wired Governor White 
that Duck Hill represented “the sort 
of thing which makes it hard for us 
who are trying to protect the govern- 
mental sovereignty of the States.” 
Sumners considered Federal mob con- 
trol not only unconstitutional but fu- 
tile: it would never stop lynching and 
would impose staggering burdens on 
counties too poor to pay indemnities. 

A Senate student of the Constitution, 
William E. Borah, likewise warned the 
House that the lynch problem belonged 
to individual States. But the House ig- 
nored both and passed the Gavagan bill, 
277-119. 

One hundred and seventy-one North- 
ern and Western Democrats voted for 
it; 105 Southern Democrats united 
against it. 

“You Southern Democrats went to 
New York and married Tammany and 
this bill is the offspring,” taunted Rep- 
resentative Clare E. Hoffman of Mich- 
igan, one of the three Republicans who 
voted “No.” 

Champions of States rights still had 
little to fear—the bill headed for almost 
certain defeat in the Senate. If South- 
ern committeemen couldn’t bottle it up, 
Southern filibusterers could kill it oD 
the floor. 
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BRITAIN : Bay of Biscay Storm Blows Itself Out; 


Parliament Insures a Smooth Sailing for the Coronation 


The night of July 29, 1588, a gale 
blew down the English Channel. Ma- 
neuvering neatly, the swift little fleet 
of Sir Francis Drake scattered Philip 
Il’s lumbering Great Armada and ended 
Spain’s mastery of the seas. 

Last week a storm raged in the Bay 
of Biscay. His Majesty’s 42,000-ton bat- 
tle cruiser Hood and other units of the 
world’s most powerful navy pitched in 
geysers of foam and awaited orders for 
action. If Francisco Franco wanted to 
blockade Spain’s Atlantic coast, let him 
—but don’t let him try to interfere with 
British merchantmen! 

Five of these, intercepted by Franco’s 
tiny armada, steamed slowly into the 
seas, waiting for the Hood to shepherd 
them into Bilbao. But instead of the 
Hood came an Admiralty order to Brit- 
ish shipping: avoid blockade waters. 


‘Humauc!’: This show of caution gave 
government-baiters their best chance to 
yell since September, 1935, when the 
British Fleet paraded into the Medi- 
terranean to stop Italy’s Ethiopian ex- 
pedition and then did nothing about it. 

As Opposition leader, Labor Chief 
Clement Attlee put a motion before the 
House of Commons to censure the gov- 
ernment. “The greatest maritime coun- 
try in the world,” he shouted, “has run 
up the white flag!” 

Anthony Eden rose to explain. But 
Jack Jones, famous in the East End for 
his handle-bar mustache and coarse wit, 
frantically interrupted the Foreign Sec- 
retary: “We ’ave a nivy! Which side 
are you on?” and a chorus of “Order! 
Shut up!” drove him into a frenzy: 
“Humbug! Disgrace! Three cheers for 
the Red, White, and Blue!” 

Finally Eden made his point: Britain 
had not recognized Franco as a “bellig- 
erent” (which would give him the right 
to search British suspects on the high 
Seas); and the issue at stake did not 
warrant risking his Majesty’s ships in 
&@ mine-infested area. Attlee’s motion 
collapsed, 345 to 180—and chances of 
war during his Majesty’s Coronation 
year dwindled proportionately. 


ComPRomiseE: As well-informed M. P.’s 
know, the real facts behind the “hum- 
bug” did the government credit. Events 
had shown that Benito Mussolini could 
not undertake to win Franco’s war— 
all the more since Adolf Hitler, on his 
General Staff’s advice, had backed out. 

On the other hand, Britain wants a 
Stable Conservative government in 
Spain. In return for respecting the 
Fascist blockade, London obtained 
Italian cooperation on the noninterven- 
tion committee; and as a result of this 
backdown, some 260 observers this week 
line the Spanish frontiers to prevent 
further influx of “volunteers.” 


This leaves Britain in the choice posi- 
tion of arbiter. Outstanding fact: a 
successful insurgent blockade would 
prevent the temporarily victorious Reds 
from receiving food, which they need 
desperately. Outstanding incident: one 
of the five British merchantmen that 
waited in vain for H.M.S. Hood last 
week tried to run the blockade anyway. 
It was promptly sighted and turned 
back by a destroyer—which flew the 
Union Jack. 


CORONATION NOTES: As the Day 
of Days approached— 
Members of the Royal Family sought 
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Sought by 33,000: Fakir of Ipi 
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@ courageous peeress to carry Queen 
Mary’s crown, which contains the 
$1,000,000 Koh-i-noor diamond, as well 
as two portions of the Cullinan stone. 
The Koh-i-noor, which graced the head- 
pieces of ancient Indian emperors, 
“brings bad luck” to all who touch it, 
especially men. 

Prime Minister Stanley Baldwin re- 
ceived a request from a committee of 
Hindus—who hold cattle sacred—that 
for the duration of the festivities he for- 
bid the good old English practice of ox 
roasting. 


Optimistic tradesmen predicted: 
22,500 Americans will spend $375 a 
head during the festivities; Canadians, 
next largest group from overseas, will 
spend twice as much. 


The obstreperously wealthy Nizam of 
Hyderabad learned to his embarrass- 
ment that his Emperor, George VI, will 
brook only one consort for each visiting 
potentate. The Nizam wallows in wives. 


Geoffrey Pomeroy Dennis, chief of 
the League of Nations document service 
and dilettante author, published a book, 
“Coronation Commentary.” He makes 
it the occasion for criticizing the ’’mud- 
dling, fuddling, meddling” Duke of 
Windsor (with whom he attended Ox- 
ford) and Edward’s American friends: 
“You cannot run a monarchy on saxo- 
phone and cocktail-party .ines.” 


A London friend reported that Ed- 
ward had “aged five years in the last 
four months .. . He is nervous and 
worried as if he feared something was 
going to happen.” News that his favor- 
ite dog, Slippers, had died of snake bite 
on Wallis Simpson’s French estate de- 
pressed him. Also, his fan mail has 
fallen from 8,000 to a mere 50 letters a 
day. 

Mrs. Simpson gave a cheerless inter- 
view: “I don’t know where I will live 
. .. don’t know when the Duke is com- 
ing . . . when or where I shall marry 
. +. am promised a divorce May 3... 
I always hoped to live in America 
again.” 


INDIA: Wild Man, Two Holy Men 
Stir Up Trouble for British 


The soldiers knew him by his hen- 
naed beard. Their bullets stung the 
rocks as the Wild Man bounded to the 
edge of a precipice and, with a shout, 
plunged over. At the bottom of the 
gorge they saw his ragged robe and 
turban—evidence of his death. But 
the Wild Man—they later learned— 
clung securely to a ledge beneath their 
feet. 


By such acrobatic exploits the Fakir 
of Ipi has evaded British troops since 
1919 and repeatedly aroused natives to 
ambush them in the bleak bad lands of 
India’s northwest frontier. Fanatical 
Waziristan Pathans consider Haji Fazl- 
i-Wadhid a Moslem Holy Man: he can 
stick knives through his cheeks, swal- 
low swords, and conjure big plants out 
of tiny pots. Better than any man, he 
knows the short cuts and hide-outs of 
the chaotic mountain country along the 
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Afghan-Indian border. For speed he 
counts on his legendary mountain pony 
' —for safety in a pinch, on universally 
friendly natives. 

Two years ago the British xecuted 
one of his men for kidnaping a Hindu 
girl. Haji converted the girl to Mo- 
hammedanism, used her as a charmer 
at his rallies, and declared a new holy 
war on Britain. Last week in a gray 
ravine near Khyber Pass, bullets from 
unseen marksmen killed nine British of- 
ficers. Previous raids had accounted 
for some 60 British and Indian troops. 
Result: to catch a ragged magician, 
the High Command at Delhi has sent 
33,000 men into the northwest wilds. 


Hoty Man: Three weeks ago the 
nationalist Congress party protested 
India’s new Constitution with a general 
strike: while the 600-page India Act 
extended provincial autonomy, it gave 
British-appointed. Governors absolute 
power to veto the acts of native-elected 
Legislatures. 

The nationalists also sabotaged the 
Constitution by refusing to take office 
in six Legislatures—representing half 
of India’s 336,000,000 inhabitants—in 
which they won majorities last January 


Viceroy Linlithgow (holding his hat) lost a move to.... 


and February. Pandit Nehru, Harrow- 
educated and Moscow-inspired Con- 
gress chief, demanded that first the 
Governors promise to veto no bills— 
a guarantee he knew they could not 
constitutionally give. 


To placate this nationalist anger Lon- 
don turned to Mohandas Karamchand 
Gandhi, exponent of nonviolence, until 
two years ago Congress leader—and 
still a Holy Man to India’s peasants. 
Moreover, the sere little ancient had 
expressed his liking for the Viceroy, 
Lord Linlithgow, a lengthy, tactful 
Scottish banker. 


Last week Gandhi shattered British 
hopes. The 5-foot vegetarian refused an 
interview with Lord Linlithgow and 
asked for a three-man arbitration board 
—one British member, one nationalist, 
and one neutral—to decide if the pro- 
vincial Governors should promise not to 
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exercise their vetoes. This was as if six 
Republican State Legislatures should 
offer to let a neutral commission pass 
on the veto powers of their Democratic 
Governors. Britons promptly denounced 
the proposal as an inacceptable shyster 
subterfuge. But to Indians it seemed a 
generous gesture. 


LamaS: Another Holy Man worried 
London last week: the Panchen Lama, 
50-year-old, bristly-headed, soft-voiced 
No. 2 Buddhist leader. 

Three years ago the Dalai Lama, No. 
1 Buddhist, died in the huge, nine-story, 
pink Potala Palace, which rises above 
Lhasa, Tibet’s forbidden capital. In 
1910 India had given the Dalai Lama 
refuge from Chinese invaders. Wher 
he regained power two years later he 
gratefully awarded Britain with a trade 
treaty so advantageous that China has 
not yet recognized it; and thereafter he 
remained London’s firm ally. 

After the Dalai Lama’s death Bud- 
dhist priests started the search for a 
new pontiff. This reincarnation of the 
Living Buddha—the fourteenth—must 
be a big-eared child, born at the precise 
moment of the former Lama’s death, 
with a conch-shell birthmark on one 
palm and fleshy bulges on the shoulders. 
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A hut-to-hut search of Middle Asia * 


has not yet revealed this miraculous 
child. Until it does, a clique of pro- 
British monks at Lhasa rule the Lamist 
world. Their most dangerous rival is 
the Panchen Lama—ordinarily the silent 
partner of the Dalai Lama, but titular 
head of Buddhism when a new Dalai 
Lama is being sought. 


So far the Lhasa monks have kept the 
Panchen Lama out of Tibet. But last 
week he suddenly appeared at the 
wealthy Litang monastery near Tibet’s 
eastern frontier—reputedly ready to 
strike at Lhasa with the support of 
China’s Buddhists and perhaps of the 
Nanking government. 

London fears the Panchen Lama’s 
success may allow communism from 
the Soviet or Western China to flow 
across the Tibetan plateau and over the 
Himalayas into restless India. 
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RUMANIA: Prince’s Love Sweeps 


Nation Into Political Passion 


“They say you want to arrest me for 
defending Nicholas. Well, here I am— 
get on with it!” 

The speaker clicked spurred heels, 
Startled, Deputy Interior Minister Mari- 
nescu looked up from his desk. He saw 
Prince George Cantacuzenu, head of 
one of Rumania’s oldest families, Gep. 
eral, would-be Rumanian Fuehrer, and 
most dangerous enemy of Carol II’s 
mistress, Magda Lupescu. 

Cantacuzenu perfectly well knew that 
no one would arrest him; he was mere. 
ly making a gallant gesture in the 
name of the 200,000 patriots he has mus- 
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Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi 


tered into his All For Our Country 
League, better known and feared as 
the Iron Guard. Later last week, at a 
mass meeting of his Fascist leaders, 
the Prince exploded: “This is not the 


end but the beginning! .. . The battle 
will be more terrible if Prince Nicholas 
is expelled!” 


Though King Carol disowned his 
brother. a fortnight ago—for the 
ostensible reason that he refused to 
give up his divorcee-commoner wife— 
Nicholas refused to quit the country. 
In this stand he had the support of the 
Iron Guard (with whom he had been 
accused of plotting against Carol) and 
of a large proportion of the people— 
who like him and who cannot forget 
that Carol once made himself inter- 
nationally ridiculous by his attachment 
to Mme. Lupescu’s apron strings. 

In fact, many trace the present row 
directly to the King’s red-headed Jew- 
ish mistress. For all the power she 
wields in court circles, Mme. Lupescu 
naturally must take a back seat at all 
public functions. Instead Nicholas’ con- 
sort—his legal wife, although a com- 
moner—calls ‘herself Princess, taking 
precedence over all women at,court but 
Queen Marie. ; 

Rumanians recall that Nicholas played 
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Record of a disaster: traffic jam... 


SPAIN 


Last week Gen. Emilio Mola interrupted his Basque 
offensive long enough to greet a highly prominent, 
highly unwelcome visitor. Don Juan Charles Teresa 
Silvere, 26-year-old Prince to the Asturias, ex-King 
Alphonso’s only healthy son, and heir presumptive of 
the Spanish throne, had sneaked across the French 
frontier into’ White Spain. Anti-monarchist Fascists 
soon penetrated the royal exile’s incognito and re- 
ported their find to the Northern Commander. In 24 
hours Mola had the ambitious and homesick Prince 
safely back in the hands of the French police. 

The presence of any royalty in Spain automatically 
creates a dangerous tension between the two fore- 
most White Generals. Francisco Franco wishes to 
eliminate all party divisions by establishing a mili- 
tary dictatorship. Mola is a monarchist; he despises 
the Bourbons, however, and reputedly favors Otto 
von Hapsburg as King of Spain. 

But day by day, swift Russian pursuit planes les- 
sened the prospect of any White regime whatever; 
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Guadalajara: this was the Motorcycle Cyclone . . . 


turning the ships’ snub noses down on insurgent troops 
that advanced on Bilbao, skillful Soviet pilots pumped 
enough lead into their ranks to stop the offensive. To 
celebrate the victory, jubilant Basques gave up their diet 
of cats and sea gulls and paid $5 for chicken dinners. 

All over the peninsula Red arms pushed ahead. In 
mountainous Cordoba Province, a small force immobil- 
ized 10,000 Germans and Italians—while the main army 
strode on toward the Portuguese border. One front alone 
furrowed the brow of Government Generalissimo Jose 
Miaja.- In the Guadalajara sector his scouts reported 
ever-increasing contingents of Italian troops: rumors 
reached the Red capital that the Duce’s Black Shirts 
prepared a do-or-die offensive to wipe out last month’s 
disaster: the Italian ‘March into Madrid’ that became 
the first of a series of Red victories. 
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Field hospital: “Will they attack?’ .. . . .. they did—and the Duce has one more defeat to avenge 
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a leading role in engineering Carol’s 
comeback to the throne in 1930—when 
’ Carol reputedly pledged himself to give 
up Mme. Lupescu and promised to ac- 
cept Nicholas’ wife as a Royal Princess. 
Subsequently Mme. Lupescu smuggled 
herself back to Bucharest. Nicholas’ 
friends now believe that she and her 
political supporters have “framed” him. 


Fresh trouble smoldered following 
municipal elections that returned 
Liberal (government) candidates by 
15,687 votes, against 9,559 for a Peas- 
ant-Conservative-Socialist coalition and 
a puny 3,478 for the Iron Guard. Right- 
wingers claimed the government had 
stuffed ballot boxes; Premier George 
Tatarescu ordered police to “suppress 
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GERMANY: Hard Future Looms 
For Fuehrer on 48th Birthday 


Adolf Hitler, 48 Tuesday, can look 
forward to many years of volcanic ac- 
tivity. He also faces the likelihood that 
the coming months will tax his genius 
for leadership. Last week added to the 
recent symptoms of deep-seated ail- 
ments in the Nazi regime. 


Economics: A fortnight ago Britain 
and France commissioned Paul van 
Zeeland, Princeton-trained economist- 
statesman, to study means of reducing 
world tariffs. For this reason, when 
the Belgian Premier last week gave 
audience to Dr. Hjalmar Schacht, Reich 
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materially.” The Economics Ministey 
thus justified recent reports that Berlin 
seeks improved relations with Moscow, 


The following day his host justified 
long-standing reports that Franklin p, 
Roosevelt may indirectly help the pow. 
ers smooth out some of their quarrels, 
Van Zeeland, who is to receive an 
honorary degree from Princeton in June, 
announced the President had asked him 
to stop in at the White House. 

Monday in Berlin, Adolf Hitler granted 
a two-hour interview to George Lang. 
bury, 78-year-old British pacifist and 
Labor party sage. Emerging with a 
glutinous gleam in his eyes, the ancient 
declared Hitler had authorized him to 
say: “Germany will willingly attend a 
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On his 48th birthday, Adolf Hitler still commanded a nation’s confidence 


with strongest measures” any Iron 
Guard manifestations. Meanwhile he 
jailed Prof. Dimitry Gerota, royal 
surgeon and Fascist, under suspicion 
for last month’s poisoning of Queen 
Mother Marie and a court officer. 

A further complication: ex-Premier 
Julius Maniu has threatened to sepa- 
rate his native Transylvania from Ru- 
mania, installing Nicholas as King. 
Maniu began his career as a Budapest 
Deputy when Transylvania belonged to 
the Austro-Hungarian Empire; to the 
3,300,000 who inhabit the western 
slopes of the Carpathians, he is an 
oracle. 

Conjecture: Maniu may force Carol 
to reinstate him as Premier—and 
Nicholas as Prince. 


Economics Minister, Belgian capital re- 
porters sharpened their pencils. 

Berlin’s economic wizard more than 
satisfied them; emerging from van Zee- 
land’s office, Schacht said things that 
would have sent a lesser official to a 
concentration camp. 

“Free trade remains Germany’s ideal 
. » « We have tried autarchy ... but 
found it expensive ... We would rather 
buy cheaply abroad.”’ For the first time 
in public, Schacht belittled the Fuehrer’s 
pet Four Year Plan to make the Reich 
“economically self-sufficient.” His here- 
sy went further: “Why shouldn’t we 
make commercial agreements with the 
Soviet? We have a very active trade 
with Russia . . . hope to increase it 


conference ... to establish . . . economic 
cooperation ... if President Roosevelt 
or the head of another great country 
will... call.” 


REwiGion: To Pius XI the Reich for- 
mally protested against last month's 
Papal encyclical denouncing Berlin’s 
church-baiting. Under the title “It 
Stinks to Heaven,” the official maga- 
zine of Hitler’s Special Guards zestfully 
editorialized: “Conditions in church cir- 
cles . . . from perjury to incest and 
sex murder ... are the pestilential 
breath of a dying world.” 

SocroLocy: Over Mississippi’s blow- 


torch lynching (see page 12), Berlin's 
press gloated: “Disgust has swept even 
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CUBA: Good crops and preferential rates in the American 
market have brought Cuba a wave of prosperity. But to happy 
thousands who cheered him on an islandwide inspection, Dicta- 
tor-de-facto Fulgencio Batista painted sugar as ‘a one-crop evil 
. .. We must not, he warned, ‘remain dependent on our neigh- 
bors’ good intentions,’ 


Protected by these guards, the Army Chief of Staff 
(upper left) breakfasts contentedly in his home 
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Publicity: Chief of Press Tarra Casino: in this palace adjoining his villa, 


reports often on public opinion + Colonel Batista entertains all important guests 


in 
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on the nursery porch, an ever-present dummy reminds his children of filial obligations 
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American circles which try to stir up 
feeling against Germany and its hu- 
-mane racial laws.” 

For New York’s Mayor, Nazi papers 
found additional slurs: “Significant was 
the absence [at a Manhattan anti-Red 
rally] of the notorious Talmud Jew, La 
Guardia.” Supposedly because of Hiz- 
zoner’s continued blasts at Hitler, Ber- 
lin banned for 60 days all gatherings of 
more than four Jews. 


® Ernst Sedgwick Hanfstaengl, 50 in 
February, faced an uncertain future. 
The Fuehrer’s ex-press chief, pianist, 
and court jester extraordinary had dis- 
appeared two months ago—after being 
ordered on a “secret mission” to Spain 
—but soon turned up in- Switzerland. 
Recently he appeared in London. Last 
week, at Claridge’s Hotel, he explained: 
he had expected a birthday telegram 
from the man whose life he had saved 
in the 1923 beer hall putsch. 

But Hitler had sent no greetings. “I 
think I’ll remain here permanently,” 
said Putzi. He deposited his memoirs 
with a London publisher—‘“in case I 
should meet sudden death.” 


FRANCE: Socialist Right Arm 
Objects to What Left Arm Does 


Leon Blum has never forgotten the 
happy prewar days when he sat un- 
noticed in Paris cafes, discussing ex- 
perimental sexology and art. It was 
an intellectual lust for power that drew 
him into the seething vortex of French 
politics—from which he emerged last 
June as Premier of France’s first 
Socialist government. 


“The Jew has arrived!” screamed 
Leon Daudet, Rabelaisian editor of the 
Monarchist Action Francaise—and the 
battle was on. For ten months the 65- 
year-old Alsatian Semite fought off 
the opinionated attacks of Royalists, 
Fascists, and ultra-Conservatives. Last 
week extremists in his ranks threatened 
to send him back to cafe life. 

At a Socialist caucus, the Left Rev- 
olutionary wing leader, Marceau Pivert, 
declared Blum unfit to head the party 
and urged secession. He charged the 
Premier had failed to carry out his 
social-reform promises and deserted 
Spain’s Leftist government—in short, 
“sold out to the capitalists.” 

This brought Paul Faure, Blum’s 
most trusted organizer, to his feet with 
the charge that Pivert “is a Trotskyist 

. Stabbing the government in the 
back!” Amid a vicious crossfire of 
repartee between Pivert’s men and 
Blum’s supporters, the Premier rose to 
remind the session that schism at this 
time might easily spell death for the 
Popular Front regime. 


But passions had mounted and ortho- 
dox delegates ousted the Left-wingers, 
4,573 to 583. These new can reenter 
the party by individual.submission; join 
other parties (such as the Communist) ; 
or rally under Pivert. (Preparing for a 
Parliamentary bielection in the Herault 
Department, the insurgents entered a 
candidate against Deputy Jules Moch, 
personal friend of Blum.) 
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ITALY: London and Rome Rain 
Gifts on Parched Moslem Lands 


Waving the Sword of Islam (made in 
Florence) under Libya’s palm trees 
last month, Mussolini the Magnificent 
promised his Moslem children increased 
dignity and prosperity. Last week he 
proclaimed the African province a 
semi-autonomous Fascist State, with 
Air Hero Italo Balbo as pro-Duce. The 
decree pardoned political prisoners and 
the hard-riding Senusi sheiks whom 
Rodolfo Graziani, “Scourge of Libya” 
and now Ethiopian Viceroy, had driven 
into desert exile. 
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TUNNEL: Meanwhile Fascist activities 
of a subterranean nature cropped up in 
Palestine. 

Last month police discovered the 
hammer-bruised body of Jacob Zwang- 
er, ex-Soviet harbors official, buried in 
an orange grove near Tel-Aviv. From 
the Russian’s grave, a 400-foot tunnel 
led into the house of Reuben Schenzvit, 
former gun runner for the late Sir 
Basil Zaharoff. Schenzvit had de- 
camped. But in the house police found 
a powerful radio transmitter; charred 
Italian documents, a radio operator 
named S. Feivushock, and an Arab, 
Abdul Khader. Feivushock killed him- 


self two hours after his arrest. 












NEWS-WEEK FROM EUROPEAN 


Wanted—Babies: Dissatisfied with Italy’s birth rate, Benito Mussolini last week .. . 


Mussolini timed his gift to coincide 
with a strategic British concession to 
Egyptian nationalists: at Montreux, 
Switzerland, Britain and eleven other 
nations involved agreed to end ‘“‘Capitu- 
lations’”—a four-century-old mark of 
vassalage by which foreign offenders 
in Egypt had the right to be tried by 
their own nationals. 

(Americans were among. those who 
enjoyed exemption from the Egyptian 
courts. Example: if an American 
killed an Arab in a brawl, the culprit 
would be tried by the United States 
consular authorities or a mixed Euro- 
pean court—a procedure which caused 
the natives to complain of favoritism.) 

End of the humiliating capitulations 
—counterpart of the extraterritorial 
rights that foreigners still enjoy in 
China despite Chiang Kai-shek’s nation- 
alist revival—will pave the way for 
Egypt’s entry into the League of Na- 
tions May 6. During the Ethiopian 
war, Mussolini capitalized on the fact 
that, as a League non-member, Egypt 
waiss not bound to participate in sanc- 
tions—which might have included clos- 
ing the Suez canal to Italian troop- 
ships. 





Last week Khader confessed he had 
murdered Zwanger on _ Schenzvit’s 
orders: ‘‘He knew too much about the 
activities of a certain great power.” 
Twenty-four hours after Khader’s con- 
fession, three Arabs ambushed and 
killed Assistant Police Chief Khalim 
Basta Effendi, the “Sherlock Holmes of 
Palestine.” 


U.S.S.R.: Assorted Victims Fall 
Under Stalin Steam Roller 


First clean out the party’s ranks; 
then, officeholders; finally, teachers and 
technicians. Only so, can the country 
benefit by its new Constitution.* 

Following this formula, Joseph Sta- 
lin’s political machine last year began 
obliterating comrades suspected of in- 
fidelity to “Czar Yossif’—Executive 
Secretary of the 1,500,000-member 
Communist party and thereby master 
of 168,000,000 Russians. 

First the machine ran over such 
“Trotskyites” as Gregory Zinovieff, Le- 


*NEWS-WEER, Dec. 5, 1936, pages 10-11. 
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on Kameneff, Gregory Sokolnikoff, and 
other Bolshevik veterans. Then came 
the turn of an Official: Henry Yagoda, 
molder of the dread G.P.U. (secret po- 
lice) and for fifteen years trusted ter- 
rorizer of counterrevolutionaries, lost 
his job seven months ago. This week 
he rots in Lubyanka prison, to which 
he had sent thousands. The men whose 
power he consolidated now tell weird 
stories of him: he had taken to drink 
and debauchery and had stolen 1,000,000 
rubles from his Office till. 

Now Stalin’s -righteous inquisitors 
have turned on the professors. First 
victim: Prof. Eugene B. Pashukanis, 
dean of Russian jurists and principal 
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® Add jailed technicians: Vasili Samo- 
ilovich Yudelovich, D.D.S., 50, dentist 
to the Moscow foreign colony; arrested 
for the third time in three years; charge 
unknown (probably accepting foreign 
currency—his wife and daughter live 
in Berlin). 


® In danger: Ivy Low Litvinoff, wife 
of Foreign Commissar Maxim Litvinoff 
(himself reported in bad order) ; daugh- 
ter of Walter Low, London newspaper 
critic; close friend of Sokolnikoff’s wid- 
ow; teacher of Basic English (all you 
need to know in 850 words) at an army 
camp on the Siberian border; reported 
exiled to Siberia; denied it: ‘“The story 


NEWS-WEEK FROM PIX 


... Legislated loans for indigent newlyweds, progressive prizes for growing families 


author of Soviet law textbooks. Be- 
cause he has continued to preach, ac- 
cording to the gospel of Lenin, that 
complete communism will render the 
bourgeois-invented court system super- 
fluous, Prosecutor Andrei Vishinsky put 
him on the spot with an editorial in the 
party mouthpiece, Pravda. He branded 
the professor a “double-crosser, who 
has turned the Soviet Law Institute 
into a cattle shed.” 


Last week Pravda fulminated against 
the late Michael Nicolaivich Pokrovsky, 
described in the Little Soviet Encyclo- 
pedia as ‘the greatest Marxist historian 
not only in the U.S.S.R. but also in the 
whole world.” In his works, said Prav- 
da, he “monstrously libels the Russian 
workers .. . says they were not ready 
for revolution in 1917.” 


Hard times appear in store for Po- 
krovsky’s pupils, in particular former 
Dean Friendland of Moscow Univer- 
sity’s history department. Pravda 
charged that many of the historian’s 
followers “crossed . . . into the camp 
of the worst enemies of socialism . . . 
became Japanese - German - Trotskyist 
agents of Rightist dissenters.” 


wouldn’t even make sense in Basic Eng- 
lish.” 


‘PinK TEA’: Meanwhile Dr. John 
Dewey, aged Columbia University hu- 
manist, and a jury of “impartial New 
York liberals,” put Leon Trotsky him- 
self on trial in the blue stucco bunga- 
low of his present host, Diego Rivera, 
Mexican muralist. Just what they ex- 
pected to find never was certain—al- 
though Trotsky did glare over his red 
necktie at “Prosecutor” John Finerty: 
“If this committee finds me guilty, I'll 
give myself up to the Soviet execu- 
tioners!”’ 

Questioned with bated breath, Lenin’s 
former right-hand man stoutly denied 
having tried to overthrow Stalin. His 
answers satisfied all but Carleton Beals, 
writer and authority on Latin America. 
Last week he left the Mexico City 
“jury” flat: 

“To label their efforts ‘an investiga- 
tion’ is to sully a fair word. Hushed 
adoration ... for Mr. Trotsky... de- 
feated ... honest investigation.” It was 
“merely a pink tea party, with every- 
body except myself uttering sweet plat- 
itudes.” ; 


SIDESHOW 








BuinpD Justice: New York police ar- 
rested Ivan Susanj, an unemployed art- 
ist’s model, when they found “indecent” 
photographs in his pockets. But Magis- 
trate David L. Malbin suspended sen- 
tence after hearing the testimony: the 
pictures portrayed a sculpture for 
which Susanj had posed—the central 
piece in the facade of the new Supreme 
Court building in Washington. 

NOTABLE Day: Japanese prophets 
picked Apr. 14 as the luckiest day for 
the empire during 1937. On that day 
these things happened: floods ruined 
200 houses in Korea; a fireworks ex- 
plosion killed twenty persons at Na- 
gano; storms destroyed houses and 
communications in Fukui and drowned 
70 fishermen off Fusan; fire ruined 
forests and homes near Kobe, Shim- 
onoseki, Hyogom, and Matsue. 

SPoTTeD: A measles epidemic having 
closed a near-by school, students 
watched anxiously as Frederick Lewis, 
13, entered Nurse Josephine Trippett’s 
office in Mountain Lakes (N.J.) High 
School. A red rash covered his fage. 
When Frederick came out, his class- 
mates groaned. Miss Trippett had erased 
his lipstick “measles” with cold cream. 

Business Trip: Two Atlanta, Ga., 
radio-car patrolmen heard a bulletin: 
“Woman screaming in silver-colored 
trailer going out Ponce De Leon Ave- 
nue. Investigate.” Ten minutes later 
the patrolmen reported: “Everything 
aboard O. K. Just a drunken woman 
locked in by her husband. He’s taking 
her to the country for air.” 

SPORTSMEN: Norfolk, Mass., trout 
fishermen determined to “eliminate 
guesswork from fishing.” They hired a 
“spy,” equipped with diving helmet and 
telephone, to report the trout’s hiding 
places. 

LecaL Tueory: Three months ago 
Elsa Soengerath, 14, of Plainfield, N.J., 
eloped with George Schmidt, 20. Her 
parents asked Advisory Master Dougal 
Herr to annul the marriage. Decision: 
Elsa herself must apply for annulment; 
but, on the theory that a minor knows 
no more about annulment than about 
marriage, she must wait until she’s 18. 

Mucn Osiicep: The Home Owners 
Loan Corp. sent workers to a Scranton, 
Pa., house to repair the chimney, re- 
decorate the bathroom, and repaper the 
walls. When the work was finished, 
the owners told the HOLC they had re- 
paired the wrong house. 

MILLENNIUM: Two customers sat side 
by side in an Evansville, Ind., shoe 
store. “You're the fellow I’ve been 
waiting for,” said one to the other. B. K. 
Jackson, the clerk, split two pairs of 
shoes between them: one needed a size 
8 right and 6% left; the other, an 8 left 
and 6% right. 











LAW 








RuLep: By a two-to-one decision of 
the United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals in Boston, that the tax clauses of 
the Social Security Act invade States’ 
rights, hence are unconstitutional. The 
decision granted injunctions sought by 
George P. Davis, stockholder, to re- 
strain the Boston & Maine Railroad and 
the Edison Electric Co. of Boston from 
paying pay-roll taxes for unemploy- 
ment insurance and old-age benefits. 

The opinion also hinted disapproval 
of relief: “The care of the unfortunate 
and the dependent and the relief of 
those unable to labor is the burden im- 
posed on the State... Congress has no 
power ... To invade this province of 
the States ... To provide unemployment 
benefits regardless of need is not to 
provide for the general welfare... A 
tax imposed to benefit slightly over half 
of the people over 65... cannot be said 
to be imposed for the general welfare.” 


Two years ago the Boston court split 
similarly in condemning the AAA in the 
Hoosac Mills case—a decision which 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
later sustained in killing the New Deal 
agricultural program. Some observers 
found last week’s opinion significant: 
the Supreme Court has heard testimony 
and is now weighing the Security Act’s 
validity. 

RESIGNED: By request, Martin Con- 
boy, 58-year-old New York lawyer, as 
Special Assistant Attorney General 
prosecuting violations of the 1934 Chaco 
War arms embargo. Conboy, who last 
year talked the Supreme Court of the 
United States into upholding the em- 
bargo’s constitutionality, recently took 
on a free-lance job—appeal counsel for 
Charles (Lucky Luciano) Lucania, 
prostitution king convicted in New 
York City’s racket-wrecking campaign. 
Attorney General Homer Cummings 
thought it bad taste. 
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INDICTED: By the Federal Grand 
Jury in Los Angeles, Groucho and 
Chico Marx, stage, movie, and radio 
buffoons, for copyright infringement. 
Garrett and Carroll Graham, who also 
have a $26,000 civil damage suit pend- 
ing against the Marxes, accused them 
of broadcasting a skit—‘‘Mr. Diffle and 
Mr. Daffle’’—without permission. Chico 
posted $1,000 bail, submitted to finger- 
printing, promised Groucho would re- 
turn from Honolulu as quickly as pos- 
sible, and muttered: “All I can say is 
—TI never done it.” 

FiLep: In Federal District Court in 
Washington, a suit by John F. Curran 
to compel Postmaster General James 
A. Farley to deliver to him a commis- 
sion as postmaster of Milford, Mass. 
Curran claimed the Senate confirmed 
his appointment last July, after he had 
won first place in civil-service examina- 
tions; but Farley refused to give him 
the commission. Two months ago, at 
President Roosevelt’s behest, the Sen- 
ate confirmed appointment of John F. 
Higgiston for the same job. In a suit 
pending in Boston, Curran seeks to en- 
join Higgiston from taking office. Also, 
he plans to sue in the Court of Claims 
for $2,300 alleged losses in salary. 
Meanwhile, Milford has two duly ap- 
pointed postmasters. 

REVERSED: By Justice Marshall F. 
McComb of the California Court of Ap- 
peals, a $10,000 judgment awarded 
Mary Carter, 18, for seduction. Legal 
seduction applied only to virgins, and 
“the plaintiff by her own testimony 
could not have been chaste at the time,” 
said Justice McComb. He then quoted 
a 50-year-old Oregon Supreme Court 
opinion: “The individuality of the fe- 
male sex has been materially advanced 
during the past few years ... Their 
knowledge of the world has been great- 
ly improved ... They are not easily 
beguiled . . . I have but little faith in 
the merits of a law [which] will be re- 
sorted to much more often by the un- 
scrupulous and the wanton than by the 
more womanly.” 
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STAGE: Stork Wiman Brings 
A Bundle of Joy to Broadway 


BIRTH CERTIFICATE 
Place: Shubert Theatre, New York. 
Stork: Dwight Deere Wiman. 
Child: Babes in Arms. 
Parents: Richard Rodgers and Lorenz 
Hart. 


Babes in Arms’ parents were mar. 
ried professionally with words and 
music while fellow students at Colum- 
bia University seventeen years ago. 

They have had several other healthy 
stage offspring, such as “Peggy-Ann,” 
“A Connecticut Yankee,” and last 
year’s “Jumbo.” Yet they haven't 
been completely happy because they 
couldn’t call any of these youngsters 
entirely their own; Hart always pro- 
vided the words and Rodgers the music, 
but somebody else always received 
some of the credit—generally as col- 
laborator. 

Just nine months ago they got to- 
gether and conceived a stage child all 
by themselves. As it began to take 
form, they called on Doctor Dwight 
Deere Wiman, who has helped bring a 
lot of theatrical entities into the world. 
Last week “Babes in Arms” was born 
on the stage of the Shubert Theatre. 
Both parents and doctor are doing well. 

The Rodgers-Hart conception is a 
joyous array of boys and girls who 
sing and dance and have a wonderful 
time without much of a story to ham- 
per their frivolity. It seems that this 
bunch of doddering ’teens and senile 
20s has been left belligerent and broke 
in a Long Island village; their actor- 
parents have traipsed off on Federal 
theatre projects. Local authorities 
think the orphans should go to the 
county work farm. The kids rebel and 
produce a variety show in a barn te 
prove their ability to act for themselves. 

So far, so good. But along comes 


‘Sheriff George Watts gives Mitzi Green a scare and Ray Heatherton a headache ... Wynn Murray tells Rolly Pickert about love 
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lum- + THINK it was in 1930 that our great sleep 
ago. | started. I know it was just a week ago 
Ithy : th at we awoke! 
rl Yes, we had gone to sleep as far as prog- 
be rss in our lives was concerned. We had 
they lb: come content to go along, to be satisfied 
sters with something less than the best things in 
pro- lie. “Doing without” had become a fixed 
usic, habit. 
— ind then, as I said, we woke up! 
Do you know what opened our eyes? A 
- to- picture of the new Packard Six. 
i all “Look,” I said to Janet, “we actually can 
take afford a Packard. Let’s snap out of it. Let’s 
ight start having fun again. Let’s get some of 
ng a . ” 
orld those fine things we used to dream about. 
born “Great!” said Janet. 
atre. So, down to the Packard showroom we 
well. marched. “Let’s see that new Packard Six.” 
po Our hearts beat a little faster as we saw it 
was a real Packard, with the traditionally 
erful 
a beautiful, easily-identified Packard lines. 
1am 
this We drove it. And thrilled like a couple of 
enile kids at the way it responded—getting away 
roke like a deer, taming the bumpiest roads, turn- 
sa ing on a dime. 
-ities “Wrap it up. It’s ours!” we said. Andso.. 
the our dream has come true—we own a Packard! 
and 9 
te How about you: 
Ives. If you haven’t yet shaken the habit of “do- 
mes ing without,” why not do so right now? See 


the great new Packards. Drive them. Then 
get that Packard you’ve probably dreamed 
of owning since you were a youngster. You'll 
be amazed how easily you can buy one! 









MPACKAR 


PACKARD 120 * PACKARD SIX 


Let your Packard dealer give you complete price 
information and tell you the easy terms by which 
you can own a Packard. Ask for booklet, “The 
Business of Buying and Owning a Motor Car,” 
an invaluable guide in the selection of any car. 















ASk THE MAN WHO OWNS ONE 


The car illustrated is the Packard Six Touring Sedan 
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can pack this finer tomato juice 











That’s the reward of sO yea 
spent in developing the world’s mos: 


delicious tomato — the Heinz tomat. 





You'd naturally expect Heinz to pack the 
finest tomato juice, for Heinz tomatoes are 
the pick of the world’s best crop! No 
other tomato juice has the same, rich, 
fresh-off-the-vine flavor, because Heinz 
exclusively uses the “‘aristocrat’’ tomato — 
developed through years of crossbreeding. 
From seed to vine-ripened fruit, cultiva- 
tion of the “aristocrat” tomato is under 
Heinz supervision. The seedlings, before 
being transplanted in the fields, are actually 
raised in Heinz greenhouses! 


As each firm-cheeked, ruddy beauty reaches 
its flavor peak, it’s plucked and rushed to 
near-by Heinz kitchens. Scarcely has the 
dew dried on its sides before it’s pressed 
and the juice sealed in stout tins. 


Keep a generous supply of Heinz finer to- 
mato juice on hand at all times. Serve it 
—chilled—at breakfast, lunch and dinner. 


Tune in Heinz Magazine of the Air. Full half hour 
— Monday, Wednesday, and Friday mornings, 
11:00E.D.S.T.; 10:00 E.S.T.; 9:00 C.S.T.; 12:00 
Noon M.T.; 11:00 P.T.—Columbia Network. 
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old devil plot, almost forcing them to 
the farm anyway. In the well-known 
nick of time, however, a transatlantic 
French flyer spins into the village, and 
there is hilarious work for everyone. 

So gay and engaging are these young 
folk that nobody cares much whether 
the show makes sense. Director Robert 
Sinclair, blending the antics of his 
gamboling gang into an appealing in- 
terlude for wisecrack-weary playgoers, 
offers a musical revue of good, clean 
fun for everybody from first to second 
childhood. Catchy tunes, including 
“Babes in Arms,” “Johnny One-Note,” 
and “The Lady Is a Tramp,” tinkle 
through the evening. Refreshing new 
faces and nimble young feet add to the 
gaiety. 

Some of the performers are minor 
veterans. Mitzi Green, retired infant 
screen star, blossoms out at 16—brim- 
ming over with adolescent charm and 
talent as a comedienne, singer, and 
dancer. Ray Heatherton contributes 
his 26-year-old radio tenor voice that 
has pleased tuners-in for several years. 
Duke McHale, an old ‘Follies’ dancer 
at 19, prances through a ballet-fantasy 
of subtle artistry and makes himself 
generally useful throughout the pro- 


eedings. Then, too, there are the 
Nicholas brothers, Fayard, 16, and 
Howard, 13, who have previously 


proved in cabarets, revues, and movies 
from London to Hollywood that “dark 
folks are lightest on their feet.” 

Thinking he ought to have some new- 
comers to spice the show, Producer 
Wiman sent agents scurrying through 
Eastern towns and cities. Two finds 
became principals in the cast: Wynn 
Murray, a 15-year-old choir girl, radio 
singer, and operatic student of Scran- 
ton, Pa., who looks and sings something 
like a youthful Kate Smith; and Rolly 
Pickert, a comedy stilt walker from 
Chicago, who demonstrates that the 
burden of 19 Winters hasn’t crushed 
his ability to sing and dance. 


SCREEN: American and British 
Studios Launch Kipling Cycle 


Unlike H. G. Wells and other of his 
contemporaries, Rudyard Kipling looked 
down his nose at the movies and had 
little interest in the screen as a medium 
for the interpretation of his work. Yet, 
before he died last year, two of his 
stories were before the cameras; since 
then three more have gone the way of 
all good fiction. Metro-Goldwyn-May- 
er’s Captains Courageous is the first 
of the new Kipling cycle to come from 
Hollywood. 

In 1896, when he wrote his vivid saga 
of Gloucester fishermen, the British 
author was living in Brattleboro, Vt., 
birthplace of his American wife. In 
those days Gloucester was the capital 
of the fishing industry; more than 400 
schooners sailed from her docks to the 
Grand Banks off Newfoundland and 
raced back under crowded canvas with 
cargoes of fat cod and tall tales of ad- 
venture at sea. 

Kipling made several Summer visits 
to Gloucester and attended the annual 
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A jinx to the rest of the crew, Freddie Bartho!emew finds a friend in Spencer Tracy 


memorial services for the men drowned 
or lost in the fishing fleet. The drame 
of this impressive ceremony, coupled 
with Dr. John Conland’s enthusiastic 
prompting, induced him to write one of 
the great sea stories of modern litera- 
ture. 

The doctor supplied the book’s wealth 
of detail. And he did more than that, 
Kipling remembered: ‘He sent me... 
out on a pollock-fisher, which is ten 
times fouler than any cod schooner...” 

Forty years later, when he sold the 
film rights of the book, Kipling recalled 
those odors with nostalgia and resigned 
himself to Hollywood’s deodorizing of 
his fictional schooner, “We're Here,” 
jettisoning its finny cargo, and taking 
aboard that perfumed freight, romance 
and sex appeal. 

But nothing of the sort has happened. 
It is still the story of a spoiled young- 
ster, Harvey Cheyne, who suffers a 
wholesome sea change when he tumbles 
from the deck of an ocean liner and 
learns to mend his manners in a Glou- 
cester schooner. Although the pro- 
ducers have brought the story up to 
date, none of the changes deviates from 
the salty spirit of the original. 

Victor Fleming’s direction of a fine 
cast, the performance of Freddie Bar- 
tholomew and Spencer Tracy, and the 
exciting photography of seas and ships 
add up to a thrilling dramatization that 
Kipling himself would have appreciated. 

With the success of “Captains Cou- 
rageous” assured, the same studio is 
preparing “Kim” as Freddie Bartholo- 





mew’s next starring venture. Robert 
Flaherty’s British production of “Ele- 
phant Boy” (“Toomai of the Ele- 
phants’) was released in the United 
States this month. Twentieth Century- 
Fox’ “Wee Willie Winkie” is close to 
completion; “Soldiers Three’’ and “The 
Light That Failed” are scheduled for 
British production. If Kipling had 
lived another year, he might have 
changed his mind about the movies. 


OTHER OPENINGS 


SCREEN: The Woman I Love (RKO- 
Radio): The World War and the eter- 
nal triangle vie for attention in this 
adaptation of Joseph Kessel’s popular 
French novel, “L’Equipage”; neither 
emerges from the competition with 
glory. The battle front provided some 
thrilling sequences of aerial maneuvers 
and combat. Paul Muni, Miriam Hop- 
kins, and Louis Hayward occasionally 
make sense of a tangle of love and 
friendship. 


Personal Property (Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer): Miscast as a flippant young 
Englishman, Robert Taylor disguises 
himself variously as a bailiff and a but- 
ler and saves an attractive American 
widow (Jean Harlow) from marrying 
his stuffy brother. Although Robert 
Montgomery did all this much better in 
1931 (“The Man in Possession’’), the 
present version will please Taylor fans, 
Harlow fans, and the easily amused. 
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SPORT 


WOMEN: About a Table Tennist, 
A Mermaid, and a Sex Switcher 





Rain changed Ruth Hughes Aarons’ 
plan of life. Until 15, she aspired to 
become a lawn-tennis queen like Helen 
Jacobs. Then one afternoon the clouds 
opened and forced her indoors. A 
friend invited her to try table tennis. 





| NEWSPHOTOS 
Ruth Aarons: depressed 


It was right down her alley, though 
slightly defective eyesight made it 
necessary for her to wear glasses. 
Ability to tap dance helped her to catch 
on to the proper footwork. 

A year later the 110-pound, blond 
New Yorker won her first national 
table-tennis title. Today at 18, she’s 
world’s champion—or at least she and 
the United States Table Tennis Asso- 
ciation say so. 

The International Table Tennis 
Federation says no one is_ world’s 
woman champion. Last February in 
Baden, Austria, the I.T.T.F. ruled the 
title vacant—charging that Miss 
Aarons, defending champion, and 
Trude Pritzi, her Austrian opponent in 
the finals, were guilty of stalling. 

From the start of their match Miss 
Pritzi adopted a dull defensive style, 
content just to push the celluloid sphere 
back, never taking a chance. The 
American, who has an actress mother 
and a theatre-manager father, tried to 
please the crowd with smashing kills. 
Decked out in slacks which she herself 
designed, her face made up like a show- 
girl’s, she tried dramatic shots—cuts, 
chops, blocks, and sizzling backhands. 

But Trude, standing close to the 
table, kept pushing everything back 
and won the first game. That con- 
vinced Ruth that she, too, had better 
start pushing. 

The drab five-minute rallies which 
followed put cramps in_ spectators’ 
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necks. Annoyed officials warned the 
girls that they must finish their three- 
out-of-five game match in an hour and 
a half. They didn’t and were ordered 
to quit—Miss Pritzi leading, 21-12, 8-21, 
19-16. 

A fortnight ago, Ruth received an- 
other rebuke. The English Table Ten- 
nis Association suspended her for three 
months because she recently gave pro- 
fessional exhibitions in London. Such 
European hostility hurts Miss Aarons’ 
feelings, but she isn’t greatly con- 
cerned about it. On her behalf, the 
U.S.T.T.A., which doesn’t distinguish 
between amateurs and professionals, 
resigned from the I.T.T.A. 

Last week the American ruling body 
accepted her entry in the Eastern 
championships at Trenton, N.J., Apr. 
30. After that she hopes for a return 
exhibition engagement in Rockefeller 
Center’s Rainbow Room where last 
year she spotted all comers 8 to 15 
points and offered a bottle of cham- 
pagne to anyone who could defeat her. 


Face down, Helene Madison was the 
fastest woman who ever swam. With 


Katherine Rawls: elevated 


her crawl stroke, the Seattle girl out- 
distanced everyone from 100 yards to 
1,500 meters. Face up, Eleanor Holm 
Jarrett twirled her arms in a windmill 
motion to become undisputed queen of 
all backstrokers. 

By sticking to their specialties, both 
developed enough proficiency to win a 
total of 21 national amateur titles be- 
fore turning pro. More versatile than 
either is Katherine Rawls, Miami’s 19- 
year-old minnow. She can swim with 
the best in almost any position. 

An expert free styler, diver, back- 
stroker, and medley swimmer (100 
yards each of breast stroke, backstroke, 
and crawl), she won her 22nd and 23rd 
national titles in Chicago last week 
and now clearly deserves a ranking 
above both Helene Madison and 
Eleanor Holm Jarrett as America’s 
foremost mermaid. 
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Last year Mary Edith Louise Weston, 
British women’s javelin champion, 
changed her name to Mark Weston 
and married a girl friend. Miss Zdenka 
Koubkova, Czechoslovakian track star, 
changed her name to Mr. Koubka and 
remained a bachelor. 

The latest sex switcher is Sophia 
Smetkowna, Poland’s 28-year-old jave- 
lin champion who last week decided 
that she would turn man. Her rea- 
sons: “Women’s sports don’t interest 
me .. . I love football, wrestling, 
boxing. I can throw the javelin better 
than any man in Poland, and almost as 
well as any man in the world. It’s no 
use being a woman... The doctor 
says he can change my sex with an 
operation, and I am ready for his 
knife.” 

Two weeks ago the L’Osservatore Ro- 
mano, semi-official Vatican newspaper, 
forbade Catholic women to indulge in 
excessive sports. Explanation: they are 
most evil and deleterious; they make 
women sterile and reduce the possi- 
bility of married women having ad- 
ditional children. 


e 
SURPRISE 


® The New York Rangers, 3 games to 
2, by the Detroit Red Wings, defending 
champions in the Stanley Cup finals for 
hockey’s world championship. With 
four of its stars injured and Earl Rob- 
ertson, 2 hastily recruited minor 
leaguer, in the nets, Detroit held the 


DEFEATS 


Rangers scoreless in the last two 
games. 
® Max Baer, former world’s heavy- 


weight champion, by a 23-year-old 





MawernoToe 
Tommy Farr: better than Baer 


Welshman, practically unknown in the 
United States though champion of the 
British Isles and the Empire. A former 
miner who now finds himself with 4 
worldwide ring reputation, Farr seeks 
nothing less than a fight with Brad- 
dock, Louis, or Schmeling. 
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1. For at least a year ash billets are air-dried outdoors (left), then hauled 
into the factory and roughly molded to the contour of baseball bats 


is a Victor Herbert melody to music lovers is 
haseball fans’ favorite tune—the ringing echo of an ash 
hat cracking against a horsehide ball. The sixteen major- 
league orchestras concluded two and one-half months of 
practice this week and began playing their symphony in 


Sweet 


earnest. 

The leading manufacturer of baseball’s musical wea- 
pons is the Hillerich & Bradsby Co. of Louisville, Ky. 
Originally wood turners of churn dashers and whiffletrees, 
the firm went into the baseball-bat business in 1890, when 
Louisville gained membership in the National League. 

One of the first players to use a “Louisville Slugger” 
was Honus Wagner, Pittsburgh’s shortstop. Today 90 
per cent of the major-league players swing them. 

All told, Hillerich & Bradsby Co. has turned out some 
15,000,000 bats; if laid end to end, they would circle the 
globe at the equator. The company now occupies an en- 
tire city block; has 300 employes and a 9-acre timber- 
yard. The wood comes from Kentucky, Ohio, Michigan, 
Indiana, Pennsylvania, and New York. 

Highest grade bats, stamped with some magic signature 
like Babe Ruth’s or Ty Cobb’s, sell for $2.75 apiece. I 
held properly, as every schoolboy knows a bat should be 
held—with the label facing skyward or to the ground—a 
“Louisville Slugger” may last for years. But if the label 
is turned toward the pitcher, the ball will contact the bat 
against the grain and may break it the first time it’s swung. 


a 


2. Machinery does most of the work, but Fred Bickel, 
superintendent, hand-turns special jobs for Lou Gehrig 
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3. After jagged edges are sanded off (left), a player's 
name is stamped on (above—production for Joe Di Maggio) 
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RE-VUE: A Foot-Loose Editor 
Offers Plain, Unfancied Facts 


Fillmore Hyde, tall, lank, and 43, 
likes variety. He speaks English, 
French, and Russian. He once spent a 
year among North Georgia’s poor 
whites as manager of a coal mine; he 
has also earned his living as an expert 
cabinetmaker. Four times from 1918 to 
1926, Hyde (Harvard ’16) won the 
national amateur squash-tennis cham- 
pionship; three years ago he was vet- 
erans’ champion. 


After the World War, ex-Major Hyde 
definitely settled into a literary career, 
specializing in young magazines. But 
he still had wanderlust. Thirteen years 
ago he stopped reviewing as many as 
170 books a month for The New York 
Post Literary Review and the infant 
Saturday Review of Literature; and a 





NEWSPHOTOS 
Fillmore Hyde took his wife’s name 


year later took a $30-a-week job on the 
up-and-coming New Yorker, then in its 
first year. There he reviewed more 
books and later wrote “The Talk of the 
Town,” the strongest rung in The New 
Yorker’s success-ladder. When the 
sophisticated weekly caught on, Hyde 
began tinkering with a tiny new maga- 
zine—New York in Your Pocket. 


In 1933, he became the assistant edi- 
tor of NEWS-WEEK, then six months 
old. In 1935 he went to Today, Vincent 
Astor’s eighteen-month-old weekly, as 
executive editor. Last August, Hyde 
and his toothbrush mustache moved 
again. He left Today to seek backers 
for a new monthly news-magazine, Re- 
Vue. 

Eventually he sold the idea to Wil- 
liam V. Griffin, vice chairman of Time, 
Inc.; O. D. Keep, former Time promo- 
tion manager, now president of Fact 
and of Cue, a New York entertainment 
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guide; William Hale Harkness of Time’s 
executive board; and Thomas R. Cow- 
ard, president and chairman of Coward- 
McCann, book publishers. They formed 
a new firm, Enrey* Publishing Co. 

This week, Editor-publisher Hyde put 
the pocket-sized Re-Vue through a 
dress rehearsal. He sent 2,500 pre-pub- 
lication, “phantom” copies to big names 
in Washington, Wall Street, Hollywood, 
the Fourth Estate, and the professions. 

The inside front cover of Re-Vue’s 
64-pulp-page preview carries a state- 
ment of Hyde’s editorial policy: “Nine 
cases out of ten what purports to be 
fact is just some conceited fellow’s 
bright idea ... To strip facts of all 
impertinent trimmings and present 
them ‘naked and unashamed’ is the aim 
of Re-Vue. In the following pages you 
will find both fact and comment, but 
never will you find them masquerading 
in each other’s clothing.” 

In almanac form Re-Vue presents the 
big news of every March day. There 
classified news sidelights and oddities, 
one-line book reviews, informative sit- 
down strike statistics, women’s fashion 
trends, a compact and complete discus- 
sion of women in science, and combi- 
nation personality portraits and chrono- 
logical biographies of Frances Perkins, 
Leon Blum, and Dr. Florence Rena 
Sabin. 

Scattered through the magazine are 
some two-score illustrated “editorials” 
such as: “Great Britain has appropri- 
ated seven billions for defense. It seems 
a pity ... Seven billions would elimi- 
nate most of the world’s grade cross- 
ings.” 

Re-Vue, 25 cents a copy and $3 a 
year, will accept no advertising. ‘Not 
that we hold any prejudice against ad- 
vertising,” says Hyde. “But we feel the 
public is ready for a little relaxation 
from direct sales appeals.” 


CAVALCADE: 
Crammed With ‘Name’ Writers 


Pint-Sized Pages 


Last Summer three good amateurs 
met across a bridge table dominated by 
the bulky form of P. Hal Sims, profes- 
sional. One of the three was E. H. Ellis, 
advertising and art agency expert. An- 
other was Thomas B. Costain, former 
chief associate editor of The Saturday 
Evening Post. 

Ellis and Costain were presently dis- 
cussing a subject which interested them 
even more than bridge. The advertising 
man wanted to launch a pocket-size fic- 
tion magazine featuring short-short 
stories. The editor suggested that the 
magazine ought to be more general in 
character. They finally agreed that such 
a periodical should include both stories 
and articles, ranging from 1,000 to 
2,600 words. 


This week newsstands carried their 
American Cavalcade—latest in the 
year’s deluge of digest-size magazines. 
A color-photcgraph cover, from which 


*A post-war White Russian refugee in Constanti- 
nople, Mrs. Fillmore Hyde (then Nina Verhovskaa) 
found her name an encumbrance. So she adopted the 
phonetic name Enrey. Her husband borrowed it for 
his new company. 
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a Spanish girl resembling Dolores p, 
Rio smiled fetchingly, promiseq “the 
best in fiction, fact, and features” for 
this new 25-cent monthly, printed in g 
514%4- by 7%-inch format. First Print 
order: 250,000 copies. 

The contents reflected Costain’s four. 
teen years as chief contact man for 
The Saturday Evening Post, a job which 
acquainted him with scores of Writers, 
Those whose work appeared in the firg 
issue included William Hazlett Upson 
Rupert Hughes, Leonard Nason, Freq. 
erick Irving Anderson, Valentine wij. 
liams, Newman Levy, Alex Yokel, Wa). 
lace Irwin, and Albert Payson Terhune. 

The 128 slick, nicely printed Pages 
presented love, mystery, and adventure 
stories, miniature memoirs, and six gy. 
ticles, including Jack Dempsey’s “yy 
Hardest Fight” and a “Roto-Type” of 
George M. Cohan by Richard G. Hubler. 
Sketches, photographs, and a two-page 
cartoon by Burris Jenkins Jr. of The 
New York Evening Journal, illustrated 
and enlivened the text. 

Costain explained that many of the 
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A mystifier obliged Thomas Costain 


sketches were the kind that illustra- 
tors make before they do a finished 
drawing. He has long felt that these 
preliminary jobs are often more effec- 
tive than the finished products. 


Most of the writers, he said, have had 
little difficulty in boiling down their 
stuff to the required limits. Andersot, 
whose mystery leads the first issue, was 
enthusiastic. The creator of “Sophie 
Lang” had grown tired of grinding oul 
12,000-word yarns and given up writ 
ing; but when Costain asked for a short 
one, the veteran mystifier promptly 
turned it out. 


For the second issue Costain prom- 
ised more Saturday Evening Post writ 
ers, including John Taintor Foote, Alice 
Duer Miller, F. Britten Austin, and Ben 
Ames Williams. The 52-year-old edi 
tor also expects to tap some of bis 
friends in the movies. After he left the 
Curtis Publishing Co. in 1934, he served 
stretches with Twentieth Century-Fox 
and Sam Goldwyn. 
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—acls about REPUBLIC 


Plants are strategically located in 
the world’s largest steel consum- 
ing district. @ Ore reserves now 
doubled through acquisition of 
Corrigan-McKinney. ¢ Company- 
owned coal mines assure adequate 
supplies for increased production. 


Planning tor Tomorrow 





@ The operating heads of Republic Steel 
are constantly studying their plants, their 
equipment, and their locations with a 
view to greater efficiency. For Republic’s 
policy is one of continuous improvement and 
modernization. @ Republic’s revolutionary 
new Electric Weld method of making 
pipe is a striking example of this. So is the 
construction, now going on in Cleveland, 
of the largest continuous wide strip mili in 
the world. So is the tremendously im- 


completed. @ The new electro galvanizing 
unit just installed in Republic’s Chicago 
wire mill is another long step ahead. @ In- 
creased ore reserves, company-owned coal 
mines, enlarged capacity for the produc- 
tion of stainless steel—all these things are 
a part of Republic’s planning for tomor- 
row. @ And the millions of dollars invested 
in improved plants and equipment are 
already bringing better volume, better 
earnings, better wages, better steels—and 


proved type of cold rolled tin plate nam better service to industry and the public. 


mill which Republic has recently 


Republic Steel Corp., Cleveland, Ohio. 


REPUBLIC STEEL 




















, / ES, Mary and Jim ... and hundreds like you... 
Massachusetts offers you most exciting vacations 
. vacations tuned to the music of the sea .. . that 
sweep back the thrilling pages of long ago... 
Take Cape Cod!... 
seems to shine, fanned by the tangy breezes from the 


. rock-ribbed headlands 


... rolling dunes! Distant sails and circling gulls! 


warmed by a sun that always 


sea. Miles of golden beaches . . 


A paradise of white salt-box houses... quaint old 


lighthouses . . . windmills — still in use! 

And what water! Salt water, clean, invigorating! 
Luxuriously, lazily warm . . . or stinging cold! Mill- 
pond tempo or surging surf! Water sports of every 


description! Your choice — in a ten minute drive! 


Take the South Shore! Only a few miles away from 
Cape Cod ... Plymouth, Duxbury, Cohasset . . . and all 
the smart, gay life of Massachusetts’ South Shore. 


Come to MASSACHUSETTS this year 





Or, take the North Shore! Just a few hours’ beau- 
tiful drive from almost any section of Massachusett 


s 


and you're deep in the Colonial charm of famous New 
buryport and the historical treasures of storied Salem! 


And Gloucester’s noted fishing harbor, Singing Beach, 


Dogtown Common, Bearskin Neck . . . Marblehead 


4 


where the brilliant Race Week sailing makes thril! 
galore, and news throughout the world. 


Come to Massachusetts! Exciting vacations? Hu 
dreds of them! Fitting your purse and inclination! 
Golden beach along the sea, or silver birch forest ly 


gL 


a quiet lake ... hundreds of miles of beautiful trai! 


for riding or hiking. Wake up and find your vacation 


dreams come true in Massachusetts! For complete 1: 
formation write the Secretary of the Commonwealt, 
Room 4G, State House, Boston, Massachusetts. 
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Navy’s Mass Fuicut: Early in 1934 
when it called the flight of six big 
patrol planes from California to Hono- 
julu a “mere routine delivery,” most 
people thought the navy was being 
overmodest. Three months ago, twelve 
more long-range patrol bombers were 
ferried over without incident, and the 
adjective seemed more justified. Last 
week Lt. Comdr. L. A. Pope led another 
even dozen planes into the Pearl Har- 
por base; the navy’s “routine transfer” 
label passed without a murmur. A 
storm encountered a few hundred miles 
off Hawaii delayed them slightly and 
ran their flying time up to 21 hours 
and 25 minutes. 

On board these twelve ships were 78 
officers and enlisted men, destined like 
their craft for island duty. Eventually 
the navy plans to have 176 such ships 
available for the patrol and defense 
of the Alaska-Honolulu-Panama “tri- 
angle.” 

Hawk’s CrasH: At 8:25 A.M. one 
morning last week Frank Hawks, for- 
mer holder of the transcontinental speed 
record, lifted his stubby monoplane 
racer, Time Flies, off an East Hart- 
ford, Conn., airport. Four hours and 
55 minutes later he was taxiing into 
the Eastern Air Lines hangar at Miami, 
Fla. After lunch Hawks started north 
for Newark, which he planned to reach 
“in time for cocktails.” At dusk, con- 
trol-tower men in the glassed-in dome 
atop Newark’s airport administration 
building gave him the “all clear” sig- 
nal. Then they gasped as they saw 
Time Flies bound from the field in a 
rough landing, strike again, then careen 
crazily toward the hangars with one 
wheel broken. 

A few days later the curly-haired 
flyer, whose features still bear the 
marks of a near-fatal crack-up of 
several years ago, told the press he was 
“through with this rushing around the 
country trying to break speed marks.” 
A few days past his 40th birthday, and 
badly hit in the pocketbook by the ex- 
pensive damage to his $100,000 ship, he 
thought it “time to get some enjoy- 
ment out of life.” 

Benpix, N.J.: Twenty years ago the 
residents of a 700-acre township in 
Northern New Jersey chose to honor 
Walter Teter, a wealthy resident, by 
adopting Teterboro as a postal desig- 
nation. A decade later Teterboro seemed 
on the road to national importance: its 
small airport had been selected as the 
home of Tony Fokker’s airplane manu- 
facturing activities, and there was some 
chance it might become the air-mail 
terminal for New York City. Then the 
mail went to Newark, and Fokker sold 
out to General Aviation Corp., which 
located in Maryland. Teterboro air- 
Port kept no distinction except as the 
Service field for the Wright engine fac- 
tory in near-by Paterson. Last Winter 
Teterboro once more climbed into the 
Papers: Vincent Bendix had pu :chased 
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the airport property and would build 
extensive shops, laboratories, and test- 
ing fields. Last week 25 of the town’s 
26 registered voters went to the polls. 
They voted on a motion to change the 
name of Teterboro to Bendix: Yes, 25; 
No, 0. 

UntTED ANNOUNCEMENTS: No air line 
in the country has a bigger stake in 
public reaction to transport accidents 
than United Air Lines, whose transcon- 
tinental and West Coast routes carry 
the lion’s share of American air mail, 
passengers, and express. Last week 
three developments marked forward 
steps in its vigorous campaign to re- 
tain public confidence: 

1—The Bureau of Air Commerce is- 
sued an Official finding: that the cause 
of the worst crash in United’s history 
—the loss of a big Douglas DC-3A air 
liner in San Francisco Bay two and a 
half months ago—was the accidental 
jamming of a microphone in the ship’s 
control column. Simple measures, al- 
ready taken, guarantee the mechanical 
impossibility of such an accident in the 
future. 

2—Major R. W. (Shorty) Schroeder, 
recently appointed first assistant direct- 
or of the Bureau of Air Commerce, re- 
signed that post for the job of United 
Air Lines’ vice president in charge of 
operations. Almost alone among bureau 
officials of recent years, Schroeder has 
enjoyed the unlimited confidence of both 
air-line and bureau heads. 

3—W. A. Patterson, United president, 
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announced a new departure; henceforth 
passengers desiring data on “weather 
ahead” of any United flight will be 
given such information in full detail, 
will even be taken into the nearest air- 
line weather station and turned over 
to the meteorologist for explanation of 
the flight forecast. Such a policy, for 
months demanded editorially by New 
York’s potent tabloid, The Daily News, 
promised to remove one of the most 
persistent of criticisms leveled by pas- 
sengers at air-line service. 

Race Orr: The Lindbergh Anniver- 
sary Transatlantic Air Race, sponsored 
by the French Government and sched- 
uled for this August, was reported last 
week as certain to be canceled. “In- 
formed sources” indicated the official 
reason would be the danger of con- 
testants crossing or landing in the war 
zones of Spain. Actually, opposition to 
such a race has been almost universal 
in this country since its announcement 
last year. 

The air lines have felt that any acci- 
dents resulting from it would seriously 
injure public confidence in forthcoming 
transatlantic air services. Dr. James 
Kimball, Weather Bureau expert on 
Atlantic weather, has attacked it vig- 
orously as extremely dangerous and 
costly. Absolutely no interest has been 
shown by possible American entries 
despite the $70,000 prize posted; esti- 
mates of the cost of an airplane to 
stand a chance of success have run as 
high as $150,000. 
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TRANSATLANTIC: Long screened behind vague generalities—‘for diplomatic reasons’— 
American plans for a North Atlantic air service have begun to emerge from the shadows in 
recent weeks. Early this month Lisbon announced the granting of a 25-year franchise to Pan 
American Airways and to Imperial Airways for the use of Portuguese territory including the 
Azores. A few days later Col. J. Monroe Johnson, Assistant Secretary of Commerce, revealed 
a final agreement between Great Britain and the United States to exchange operating and 
terminal privileges. That opened Newfoundland, Ireland, and Bermuda to Pan American; 
the Atlantic seaboard to Imperial Airways. Johnson also predicted the early beginning of 
survey flights by both companies acting jointly; mail service to start this Summer or Fall. 

Last week Pan American gave out first details of six super-clippers ordered from Boeing 
almost a year ago—following recognition in intergovernmental negotiations of its transatlantic 
intentions, These Boeing 314S (see drawing above) will be powered with four newly devel- 
oped 1,500 horsepower Wright 14-cylinder engines, the largest ever built for commercial use. 
They will be almost twice as big as the Pacific clippers and will carry up to 72 passengers, 
5,000 pounds of mail and freight, and a crew of eight. Crew and crew quarters will be en- 
tirely on a top flight deck; below will be passengers, cabins including private staterooms, din- 
ing and lounge cabins, and a complete galley. Five thousand gallons of fuel stored in the 
wings, will give a cruising range of nearly 5,000 miles; top speed will be approximately 200 
miles an hour. First deliveries are expected this Fall. All six ships are to be ready for trans- 
atlantic service in 1938. 











ARTS 


COMPOSER: Hindemith Presents 
His New Work and His Viola 





Paul Hindemith likes to laugh, teach, 
and make music. He is a connoisseur 
of wines and knows most of the walk- 
ing-tour possibilities of Europe. At 
this point the 42-year-old German com- 
poser and violist calls a halt; he be- 
lieves the public should know him by 
his music, not by his private life. 

Last week New Yorkers heard him for 
the first time; as soloist with the Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony Society, he pre- 
sented his viola concerto, “Der Schwan- 
endreher.” Written in 1935 and based 
on four old German folk songs, the 
concerto had its American premiere the 
week before at the Festival of Chamber 
Music in Washington, where Hindemith 
appeared with the Coolidge Quartet. 


Although the composer’s masterly 
performance was a joy, the new work 
proved disappointing. There were pas- 
sages of real beauty—as in the closing 
part of the second movement—and the 
piece abounded in ingenious variations, 
but the concerto as a whole seemed too 
much of a compromise between its folk- 


song base and the dissonances of the 


so-called modern music. 


Next week the busy musician sails 
for Italy to participate in the Florence 
May Festival; next season he expects 
to return to this country for an ex- 
tended tour. The interim will be full of 
activity. Besides teaching in the Berlin 
State Academy, Hindemith will con- 
tinue his work in the musical rehabili- 
tation of Turkey. Since 1935 he has 
spent four months out of the year ed- 
ucating Turks in terms of European 
music, building up a State symphony 
of 75 men, and organizing a govern- 
ment school of music that is already 
turning out promising musicians and 
composers. 

* 


EXHIBITS: Woe Gets a Holiday 
In Only 2 of Congress’ 8 Shows 


For the past six months a group of 
32 New Yorkers has slaved over plans 
for the eight regional exhibitions of the 
American Artists Congress scheduled 
for April openings. The organization, 
formed last year for collective action 
in the nation’s art life, decided on the 
shows as a means of attracting new 
members. 


Yasuo Kuniyoshi, who was named ex- 
hibition committee chairman, took the 
job seriously. The Japanese-born paint- 
er started out by buying a typewriter, 
then found he couldn’t type, and turned 
over the machine to one of his helpers. 
Intent on maintaining “a parliamentary 
role,” he also purchased a gavel—only 
to find a vocal roar more effective in 
shushing temperamental artists. “I 
bawl hell out of everybody so we get 
along swell.” 


Since last Fall the committee has 
met once a week. Max Weber con- 
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tinually grumbled at having to come in 
from his Great Neck (Long Island) 
home for these conferences; but he was 
secretly pleased with his unexpected 
ability to make speeches, as witnessed 
by the artists’ respectful silence when- 
ever he spoke. 

Invariably, the committee meeting 
adjourned to a neighboring beer gar- 
den where controversies already decided 














NEWS-WEEK PHOTOS BY PAT TERRY 


Paul Hindemith 


were rehashed and decided all over 
again. (William Zorach, for instance, 
won his plea that special attention be 
given to placing of sculpture.) Finally, 
with the help of Kuniyoshi’s bawling, 
everything got settled. 

Last week the biggest of the eight 


“. exhibitions opened in Rockefeller Cen- 


ter, New York. The 291 works in every 
medium scotched the accusation that 
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Artists Congress members thought only 
in terms of proletariat revolution. The 
majority of the pictures dealt with 
workaday scenes, but few bore any 
social message not inherent in the sub- 
ject itself. 

Isaac Soyer’s “Scrub-Women” are in- 
tent on cleaning a floor, not a nation; 
in “Gas Works, Poughkeepsie,” Thomas 
Barrett obviously doesn’t give a hoot 
about whatever injustices may be go- 
ing on within such an institution; for 
him, the massed cubes and rectangles 
of the buildings in weather-beaten col- 
ors present interests and problems 
enough. 

The sculpture is even freer of socia] 
significance and is of a higher caliber 
than generally appears in mixed shows, 
Near the entrance stands Maurice 
Glickman’s life-sized group, “Asturian 
Miner and Family,” built on a chicken- 
wire base without aid of model or pre. 
liminary sketch. Down the line, an out- 
standing piece is William Zorach’s 
study of a little girl and a dog, aptly 
entitled “Affection.” 

The other regional shows were weak- 
ened by an overmilitant front. The larg- 
est and most successful was Chicago’s, 
with 92 participants. Arnold Blanch’s 
“Third Mortgage’”—two skeletons hang- 
ing from a dead tree beside a forlorn, 
ramshackle home—set the tone. Re- 
viewing the general effect, C. J. Bulliet 
in The Chicago Daily News objected: 
“We smile now and then in all our mis- 
ery.” 

New Orleans’ exhibit, with a total of 
37 works, stuck largely to the noncon- 
troversial. The Portland (Ore.) show, 
full of wildly pictured despair, scored 
a substantial success and an invitation 
to bring the entire display to the Seattle 
(Wash.) Art Museum. 

Only one city showed downright an- 
tagonism. Detroit, harassed by its own 
labor problems, did not take kindly to 
painted woe. 


FLUTIST: Critics Find Greek’s 
Tones Thinner T han His Goatee 


Born in Egypt of Greek parents who 
later settled in New Jersey, Lambros 
Demetrios Callimahos as a boy of 14 
decided to be a flutist and began his 
career with the aid of a tin whistle. 
Now he has time to train rabbits like 
pet puppies, collect unicellular animals 
for mounting, and theorize on flutists. 
They have, he reports, smaller beards 
than flautists. At 26, Callimahos him- 
self sports a goatee—mainly as a rest 
for his flute, but also because “the ladies 
like it.” 

When he finished a four-year course 
at the Juilliard School of Music, New 
York, he took his flute to Europe for 
Winter concerts and Summer studies at 
Salzburg. The Continent hailed him as 
the “Paganini of the flute.” Last week 
with less enthusiastic results, he made 
his American debut in Town Hall, New 
York. Callimahos’ sound interpretations 
of old and new masters showed a subtle 
sense of phrasing but a tone that was 
often thin and uneven. 
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New York show, American Artists Con- 

gress: H. Glintenkamp, painter, helps Aaron 

Goodelman (right) place his ‘resolution’ t 
q 


Adolf Wolff, bearded sculptor (above), lends a hand at picture hanging; Yasuo Kuniyoshi 
and Glintenkamp (below) struggle with Jose de Creeft’s 800-pound granite head 





Maurice Glickman (left above) sits be- 
fore his ‘Asturian Miner and Family.’ 
At right—Glintenkamp, Goodelman, 
William Gropper, and George Picken 
enjoy the cata ogue. NEWS-WEEK PHOTOS BY PAT TERRY 
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Born: To Bertrand Arthur William 
Russell, Earl Russell, 64-year-old writer 
and advocate of companionate mar- 
riage, and the former Patricia Helen 
Spence, a son, in London. The 27-year- 
old Countess, Russell’s former secre- 
tary, was named co-respondent in the 
1934 divorce obtained by the writer’s 
first wife. 


Birtupay: Willis Van Devanter, As- 
sociate Justice of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, 78, Apr. 17. 


..-Clarence Darrow, criminal lawyer, 
80, Apr. 18. “Just because a man is 75 
or 80 does not mean that he is senile 
. . . He may be incapable of judgment 
at a much younger age.” . 

Marriep: Adelaide Ferry Hooker, de- 
scendant of Thomas Hooker, founder 
of Hartford and drafter of the Con- 
necticut Constitution, and John Phillips 
Marquand, Saturday Evening Post 
writer and author of the recent best 
seller “The Late George Apley,” at the 
bride’s New York home. 


. . . Laura Herbert, cousin of Lord Car- 
narvon, and Evelyn Waugh, British 
novelist and satirist, in the Church of 
the Assumption, London. 

Divorcepb: Alice Helen Brown Hilton, 
by James Hilton, British author (“‘Good- 
bye, Mr. Chips”), in Juarez, Mexico. 
Hilton, whose name _ has been linked 
with Galina Kopineck, actress, plans to 
write scenarios in Hollywood and “ex- 
pects to marry—but I cannot say 
when.” 


.. + Mrs. Cathryn Pitts, by Edwin C. (Al- 
abama) Pitts, former Sing Sing football 
and baseball star; after his 1930 im- 
prisonment, his wife bore another man 
two children. 


. . « Joseph (Jack) Doyle, Irish boxer- 
tenor, by Judith Allen, actress. “He 
used me as a punching bag.” 


. . « Eugene Gladstone O'Neill, son of 
Eugene O’Neill, Nobel Prize winner- 
playwright, by Elizabeth Green O'Neill, 
because he “paid attention to other 
women”; in Reno, Nev. 

ARRIVED: Thomas Mann, exiled Ger- 
man author and winner of the 1929 
Nobel Prize for Literature, in New 
York, from Zurich, Switzerland, to lec- 
ture for twelve days at the New School 
for Social Research. He denounced the 
Reich as “morally” bankrupt. Germany 
“feels humiliated and ashamed before 
the world . .. [but] I fear Hitler will 
not pass very quickly.” 


. . . Aldous Huxley, British author, in 
New York, from England, to escape 
London fog and the Coronation “burb.” 
He will motor to Colorado for a three- 
month stay—‘“I’d probably go cracked 
if I stayed in New York.” 


- « « Peggy Hopkins Joyce, her legs 
heavily bandaged as a result of injuries 
received in the December accident that 
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Thomas Mann: Germany ‘feels humiliated’ 
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Harvey Isbitts: Lilliputian linguist 


? 
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killed her fifth husband-to-be, in New 
York, from England. She has ideas for 
a second novel (her first: “Transat- 
lantic Wife”) “but I think I'll get some 
very smart guy to write it for me. [| 
can’t concentrate.” 


. - « Helen Keller, blind and deaf eq. 
ucator, in Yokohama, from San Fran- 
cisco, for a lecture tour. While thou- 
sands of Japanese children greeted her 
with waving American and Japanese 
flags, a pickpocket stole her purse con- 
taining $60 (200 yen). 


. « « Harvey Isbitts, 8-year-old Ameri- 
can-born son of Bernard Isbitts, dia- 
mond merchant, in New York, from 
Antwerp, where he has lived with his 
Russian parents for the past four 
years. Young Harvey speaks English, 
French, Flemish, German, Hebrew, and 
Yiddish. 


Boucnt: For $2,000 by Taylor & 
Humbert, London literary firm, five let- 
ters written by Rudyard Kipling (see 
page 23) to his American mother-.in- 
law between 1901 and 1907, at the 
American Art Association—Anderson 
Galleries, New York. Other purchasers 
bought the author’s long-stemmed cher- 
rywood pipe ($92.50) and his walking 
stick with a carved camel’s head knob 
($175). 


Won: By Charles Evans Hughes 3rd, 
grandson of the Chief Justice of the 
United States, the Gaston Prize for ex- 
cellency in oratory at Brown University 
($150 in cash and the honor of deliver- 
ing an address at the university’s com- 
mencement exercises in June). 

CENSURED: Crown Princess Juliana of 
the Netherlands, and her _ consort, 
Prince Bernhard, by church and secular 
papers for “desecrating the Sabbath’— 
traveling and visiting places of amuse- 
ment on their recent honeymoon trip. 
The love of Juliana’s subjects ‘would 
suffer if [she] should continue to treat 
the Sabbath demands with . . . little re- 
gard.” 


CONFISCATED: By Polish authorities, 
the newspapers Kurjer Codzienny and 
Polonia for “reflecting on the dignity of 
the head of a foreign State.” Both had 
reprinted an article from The London 
Sunday Referee intimating that Adolf 
Hitler, German Chancellor, contem- 
plated marrying Pola Negri, dark-eyed 
film actress born Apolonia Chalupiec, 
daughter of a Polish gypsy. Accord- 
ing to The Referee, Hitler burst into 
tears, shouting “the slanderers!” when 
told of their rumored friendship. 

Sick List: Chiang Kai-shek, Chinese 
Generalissimo (back injuries sustained 
five months ago in Sian where he fell 
30 feet into a moat while attempting to 
escape his kidnaper, Young Marshal 
Chang*): recuperating at Shanghai. 
Apr. 16, Chiang and his Wellesley-grad- 
uate wife, Mme. Mayling Soong Chiang, 
began a series of articles for The New 
York Times on the kidnaping and sub- 
sequent events. 


*News-WeEk Dec. 19, Dec. 26, 1936; Jan. 2, Jam 
9, 1937. 
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_, Leopold Ill, King of the Belgians 
( slight knee concussion suffered in a 
skiing accident) : insisted on working 
and granted several audiences. 


_,. Tasio Nuvolari, racing driver (“the 
madman of Modena”) and winner of 
last year’s American Vanderbilt Cup 
race (fractured ribs and numerous 
abrasions when his car skidded and 
crashed into a railing during a practice 
run): “confined to bed for twenty days” 
in Turin, Italy. 


..- Joe Di Maggio, New York Yankee 
center fielder (operation for tonsils and 
adenoids, thought to be responsible for 
the neuritis in his right shoulder): 
“resting comfortably” in Lenox Hill 
Hospital, New York. 


... Jimmy Foxx, Boston Red Sox first 
baseman (sinus infection): operation 
“not thought necessary,” in a Philadel- 
phia hospital. 

Diep: Larz Anderson, 70, philanthro- 
pist, world traveler, Minister to Bel- 
gium in 1911, and Ambassador to Ja- 
pan from 1912 to 1913, after a five- 
week illness, in White Sulphur Springs, 
W.Va. 


... Adulhak Hamid Bey, 86, Turkish 
poet laureate, playwright, and former 
diplomat, in Istanbul, Turkey. 


. Ilya If, 40, one of the Soviet 
Union’s best-known satirical writers, of 
tuberculosis, in Moscow. American 
critics called his novel “The Little 
Golden Calf,” “a work of genius which 
shows that the spirit of Gogol is not 
dead in Soviet Russia.” 


... Alfred Harris Swayne, 67, vice presi- 
dent and director of the General Mo- 
tors Corp. and chairman of the Gen- 
eral Motors Acceptance Corp.’s board 
of directors, after a two-month ill- 
ness, in the New York Hospital, New 
York City. 
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EDITOR: Times’ Miss McDowell 
Takes ‘A Peep at the Pulpit’ 


“If you see Rachel McDowell there, 
take everything, even the bishop’s hat.” 

Thus do city editors of New York 
papers admonish photographers before 
they set out on religious assignments. 
They know that if Miss McDowell—re- 
ligious news editor of The New York 





j 
-) 
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Miss McDowell: ‘If I were a minister .. .’ 


Times— is there, it’s a real story. In 29 
years she has reached the top of her 
profession. 

Short, plump, and aggressive, Miss 
McDowell is so much absorbed in her 
work that she lives in a hotel adjacent 
to The Times. Unlike most newspaper 
religious editors, she takes religion 
seriously. Distressed by the cussing in 
The Times office, she once organized an 
anti-profanity society. When clergy- 
men call at her editorial office, she flus- 


among 


33 


ters them by asking for a prayer before 
they leave. 

Some time ago Miss McDowell ad- 
dressed a group of Philadelphia Pres- 
byterians. This week the address—“A 
Peep at the Pulpit’—appears in The 
Presbyterian, denominational weekly. 

The words in print, without Miss Mc- 
Dowell’s personality to soften them, 
seem rather sharp. Without flinching, 
she says what she thinks about min- 
isters. If Miss McDowell were a min- 
ister, she wouldn’t preach her doubts 
but her convictions; she wouldn’t allow 
any money raising by suppers or ba- 
zaars; and she would eschew “yellow 
subjects” for “gospel subjects.” Fur- 
ther: “If I were a preacher, I would 
never take a cent for funeral services.” 

When Miss McDowell peeps outside 
the pulpit, she also finds plenty of 
things that distress her: too little per- 
sonal work among ministers, not 
enough time for prayers, and a tenden- 
cy to take too long vacations. “The 
usual one for not a few New York 
ministers lasts three months .. . Jesus 
Christ never had a three months’ vaca- 
tion. He went into the wilderness for 
40 days to pray—not to play golf.” 

Preachers, Miss McDowell thinks, 
“should be well groomed, but not too 
well groomed. Someone once said: 
‘His hands are beautiful. Why shouldn’t 
they be? He never does any hard 
work.’ Should ministers have their 
nails manicured? Do you think Jesus 
Christ ever had His nails manicured? 
‘No, but I think they were very clean,’ 
Bishop Ernest M. Stires replied when 
I put the question to him.” 

In her comparisons, Catholics come 
off better than Protestants. She com- 
mends the way Catholic churches are 
always open, finds that “Catholic 
priests’ sermons are always better than 
Protestant ministers’ sermons,” and 
wonders “whether anybody was ever 
converted from hearing our Protestant 
ministers preach over the radio.” 


: NEWSPHOTOS 

ARCHBISHOP: In Mexico City’s great cathedral last week, Mgr. Luis 

Maria Martinez (left) was inducted as Archbishop of Mexico. During 

the prelate’s sermon a temporary stand built over a crypt tumbled down, 

ons 70 people into the abyss. Boy Scouts helped restore order 
y 


sterical worshipers, and the Archbishop went among the in- 


jured bestowing his blessing until ambulances took them to hospitals. 
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FAMILY: The du Maurier Tree, 
From Duke’s ‘Slut’ to Baronet 


Mary Anne, Mary Anne, 
Cook the slut in a frying pan 

Nov. 5, 1810, screeching this ribald 
couplet, London urchins danced around 
a flaming image of Mary Anne Clarke, 
the Duke of York’s ex-mistress who had 
spattered H. R. H. with the mud of pub- 
lic testimony. 

The former prostitute and actress 
finally agreed—for a thousand-pound 
settlement—to return her disgraced 
lover’s impassioned letters and leave 
the country. Before she left, Lord Chi- 
chester quizzed the beautiful courtesan 
about her daughter, solemn, brown- 
eyed Ellen: “Who was Ellen’s father?” 
Mary Anne yawned, wrinkled her 
charming nose, and laughed: “So many 
people at Brighton. Such a poor mem- 
ory for faces.” 

But this is certain: with somebody’s 
help, the scandalous Mrs. Clarke found- 
ed an extraordinary family and endowed 
it with her own infectious gaiety. Part 
of the clan’s history is deftly and irrev- 
erently set down by her great-great- 
granddaughter, Daphne du Maurier, in 
The Du Mauriers (311 pages, 107,000 
words. Family tree. Doubleday, Doran, 
New York. $3). 

Ellen entered a Paris girls’ school 
where Louise Bousson du Maurier 
taught English. The daughter of a pen- 
niless Tours schoolmaster, Louise con- 
fided in her new friend the prize du 
Maurier legend: the family, she said; 
had a chateau at Chenu, near Sarthe. 


Ellen believed it. So did a young 
Scottish gallant, who married Louise 
after a hasty courtship. Shortly after 
the ceremony he learned that all she 
had was a pension of 200 francs a year; 
he thereupon fied the nuptial chamber, 
never to return. 

Meanwhile, Ellen nursed an illusion 
of her own. She considered herself the 
illegitimate daughter of the Duke of 
York. She was thus worthy, she felt, 
to marry Louis-Mathurin du Maurier, 
Louise’s brother. He called himself a 
scientist and vaguely puttered about a 
laboratory full of moon rockets. 


In Brussels, a Flemish nurse short- 
ened their first-born’s sonorous label, 
George Louis Palmella Busson du 
Maurier, to “Kicky.” The nickname 
stuck, even after the family—now in- 
creased by another son and a daugh- 
ter—moved to Paris and later to Lon- 
don. 


Kicky achieved renown as an illus- 
trator for Punch. At 57, he increased 
his fame with “Peter Ibbetson,” an au- 
tobiographical novel in which he re- 
called five enchanting years which the 
family had spent on the Rue de Passy 
in Paris. Thereafter he drew on his 
happy art-student days in Paris, Dues- 
seldorf, and London for “Trilby.” He 
didn’t live to see his actor-son win 
empire-wide recognition by becoming 
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the first knighted du Maurier: Sir Ger- 
ald. . 

The quick wit and engaging frank- 
ness which characterized Daphne’s in- 
formal biography of her father, “Ger- 
ald: A Portrait,” enlivens her latest 
book. The founder of “The Du Maur- 
iers,’ Mary Anne Clarke—mistress of 
a duke, but not conventional enough to 
be a duchess—would have relished this 
version of her family history. 


NOVEL: Remarque Sees No Hope 
For War-Scarred German Souls 


Times are bad—and getting worsé, 
Men. live in fear of losing their jobs. 


‘Hardly anybody has enough to eat. 


Whole families are killing themselves 
with illuminating gas. 

But Bobby and Gottfried and Otto 
know that anything is better than the 
trenches. They don’t ask much of this 
Germany of 1928. The main thing is 
to stick together. Their other needs— 


ACME 
Erich Maria Remarque’s three com- 
rades fear poverty less than trenches 


liquor and women—are cheaply satisfied 
at the Cafe Internationale. 

Their story supplements the epic of 
disillusionment which began in “All 
Quiet on the Western Front” and con- 
tinued in “The Road Back.” In the sec- 
ond book, war-weary veterans thought 
there was such a road. Now, in the 
third, they realize there is none. 

Erich Maria Remarque calls this new 
novel Three Comrades (480 pages, 41,- 
000 words. Little, Brown, Boston. $2.75), 
and it is better than its famous prede- 
cessors—largely because of Pat. The 
author can still hammer out powerful 
he-men, and he has also acquired the 
deft touch. needed to fashion a mem- 
orable girl. 

Pat encounters the comrades while 
enjoying their favorite outdoor sport. 
After hours at their automobile repair 
shop they like to pile into Karl, The 
Road Spook, and haunt the highways. 
Karl, a racing car capable of 189 kilo- 
meters (113 miles) an hour, looks like 
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an antiquated rattletrap, and everybody 
tries to pass it. 

An acquaintance of Pat matches his 
Buick against Karl—with the usual re. 
sult. But the race leads to introductions, 
All three men fall for the girl; yet 
they’re too good friends to quarre| 
about her. Gottfried and Otto cheer. 
fully acquiesce in her preference for 
Bobby and do all they can to help the 
affair along. 

In Pat they recognize a fellow prod- 
uct of the war. Starved during her 
childhood, she has become tubercular. 
Gay, lovable, and doomed, she is a fit 
comrade for men whose hope died on 
blood-soaked parapets ten years before, 

Behind the friendship and: the love, 
the humor and excitement, lurks the 
despair of a great nation. Never over. 
emphasized, it is brilliantly portrayed: 
a taxi man stands with bowed head while 
his car is sold at auction; an unem- 
ployed clerk, betting his last mark ona 
race horse, suddenly faints from hunger, 

Toward the end, Pat, wracked by 
hemorrhages, waits for death. “Do you 
know what I can’t understand?” she 
asks Bobby. “That two people should 
love as we do, and yet one die.” 

Bobby can’t understand it, either. 
Since he first gazed on corpse-littered 
battlefields, he has seen no meaning to 
life. 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 


The Miracle of England. By Andre 
Maurois. 485 pages, 170,000 words. 
Illustrations, maps, bibliography, indez. 
Harpers, New York. $3.75. The author 
of “Ariel” and “Byron” has produced 
a readable book, apparently for the Cor- 
onation trade. In a single volume he 
considers the sceptered isle from the 
Stonehenge era to the advent of George 
VI. 


The Three-Headed Angel. By Roark 
Bradford. 297 pages, 65,000 words. Har- 
pers, New York. $2.50. They’s git-up- 
and-git in this yer yarn "bout war and 
reconstruction days in Mississippi, but 
hit ain’t a patch on “Ol’ Man Adam 
an’ His Chillun.” 


Mermaid Tavern. By George W. 
Cronyn. 416 pages, 121,000 words. 
Knight, New York. $2.50. Christopher 
Marlowe, Cambridge bachelor of arts, 
Elizabethan poet and lover, is the hero 
of this somewhat stilted historical nov- 
el. The author supplies the supposed 
originals for many characters in Mar- 
lowe’s plays and poetry. 


Rio. By Hugh Gibson. 256 pages, 
60,000 words. Map, illustrations, glos- 
sary, bibliography. Doubleday, Doran, 
New York. $3.50. The American Am- 
bassador to Brazil describes one of the 
world’s most beautiful cities. The text 
is considerably less interesting than the 
superb photographs. 


Trumpet of Jubilee. By Ludwig 
Lewisohn. 345 pages, 100,000 words. 
Harpers, New York. $2.50. The dis 
tinguished critic has penned an indig- 
nant novel about Jewish persecutions 10 
Nazi Germany. 
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STORE S: Public’s ‘Recovery’ Spending Boosts 


Sales, Profits, Share Quotations, and Dividends 


In the Spring of 1936 thousands of 
average citizens’ fortunes perked up— 
former salary scales had been restored. 
Confirming economists’ findings over a 
half century of business cycles, John 
Smith’s budget at once showed a falling- 
off in relative expenditures on essen- 
tials—food, clothing, rent, and light; 
on the other hand, a larger proportion 
of his weekly pay check went into non- 
essentials—new furniture, household 
fittings, books, gifts, and candy. 

Last year, Smith’s “recovery” spend- 
ing gave sales of department stores— 
biggest dispensers of nonessentials— 
their sharpest boost since pre-depres- 
sion days. Payment of the veterans’ 
bonus and substantial inventory profits 
(due to rising prices) also helped an- 
nual ‘financial statements—completed 
last week with the Federated Depart- 
ment Stores’ figures. 


Net earnings for years ended Jan. 31. 


Per cent of 

1937 1936 _ increase 
Allied Stores $3,427,948 $1,571,759 118 
Assoc. Dry Goods 1,701,433 1,267,896 34 
Federated Stores 2,962,374 1,468,484 101 
Gimbel Bros. 3,451,132 1,017,333 239 
R. H. Macy & Co. 4,619,908 2,753,901 68 
Marshall Field* 2,878,745 199,176 1,340 


May Dept. Stores 5,125,958 3,463,154 48 
*Year ended Dec. 31, 1936 

A 10 per cent gain in store sales 
since Jan. 1 supports. stockholders’ 
hopes that the fiscal year 1937-38 will 
prove another prosperous period. Off- 
setting bigger operating costs—due 
partly to higher wages and shorter 
hours—larger turnovers have helped 
sustain sharp advances in share values 
(share quotations given below are last 
week’s closings—figures in parentheses 
denote prices a year ago): 


Allied Stores: Controlling 34 stores 
in fifteen States from Massachusetts to 
Texas (best-known unit, the Jordan 
Marsh Co. of Boston), the company re- 
ported last year’s sales at $103,344,000 
—up 15 per cent. From earnings equal- 
ing $1.35 a share, it paid an initial cash 
dividend, Jan. 20, of 20 cents; plus a 
stoek dividend of one $100 5 per cent 
preferred for every 100 common shares 
owned. 

Price of common, 17% (8%); cash 
yield on basis of 1936-37 dividend, 1.1 
per cert (present value of stock divi- 
dend, 80 cents per common share). 


Associated Dry Goods: Eight high- 
class stores (including Lord & Taylor, 
New York) in five Eastern States sold 
$55,704,000 worth of goods last year— 
a 13.2 per cent increase. Feb. 5, having 
paid off 6 per cent first-preferred ar- 
rears, the company declared its first 7 
per cent second-preferred dividend since 
1932—-$1.75; this left arrears at $31.50 
($1,792,382). Excluding preferred ar- 
rears, 1936-37 earnings equaled 85 cents 
a common share. 


Common, 18% (16); satisfaction of 
the balance of second-preferred ar- 
rears must precede any resumption of 
common dividends, stopped six years 
ago. 


Federated Department Stores: Bloom- 
ingdale’s, Abraham & Straus (both of 
New York) and Wm. Filene’s Sons 
(Boston) are the biggest of Federated’s 
seven Eastern and Ohioan store sub- 
sidiaries. Sales last year rose 12.6 per 
cent to $103,310,000. From earnings 
equivalent to $3.03 a share, the direc- 
tors raised dividends from $1 to $1.50 
(the final quarter’s payment was at the 
rate of $2 annually). 

Common, 37% (23%); yield, based 
on $1.50, 4.4 per cent; on $2, 5.3 per 
cent. 


Gimbels: Besides the Gimbel store 
galaxy—in New York, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, and Milwaukee—the com- 
pany controls Saks Fifth Avenue, New 
York and Chicago, and Saks 34th 
Street, New York. Increasing total 
sales by 16.6 per cent to $95,684,000, all 
stores contributed toward 1936-37 earn- 
ings of $2.31 a share. Last year’s re- 
capitalization cleared up preferred ar- 
rears and paved the way for initial 
common dividends. 

Common, 25% (914); the question of 
dividends will be considered by the di- 
rectors later this year. 


R. H. Macy & Co.: In addition to the 
mammoth cash store in New York City 
(1936-37 sales, $87,239,000—up 10.8 per 
cent), R. H. Macy owns Bamberger’s in 








At Cape May, N.J., Gloucestermen awaited the word: “The mackerel are running’ 
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Newark, N.J., and old-established stores 
in Toledo and Atlanta. Total sales rose 
10.7 per cent last year to $130,441,000; 
earnings of $3.07 a share enabled the 
company to raise dividends from $2 to 
$2.75. 


Common, 49% (44%); yield, 5.5 per 
cent. 


Marshall Field: The famous Chicago 
store, three Chicago branches, and the 
Frederick Nelson establishment at Se. 
attle determine Marshall Field’s profits 
or losses. Liquidation of its unprofit- 
able jobbing business was reflected in a 
4.3 per cent reduction in 1936-37 sales 
($104,205,000) and in 7.4 per cent say- 
ings in operating expenses ($94,016,- 
000). The entire net income—67 cents 
a share—helped clear up preferred ar- 
rears, which were finally eliminated in 
a recent recapitalization. 

Common, 26 (16%); stockholders 
hope for a dividend this year—first 
since 1931. 


May Department Stores: Most pros- 
perous of the store leaders, the May 
Company operates medium-price estab- 
lishments in Cleveland, Akron, St. 
Louis, Denver, Baltimore, and Los An- 
geles. Sales jumped 14 per cent last 
year to $101,755,000. Earnings equaled 
$4.17 a share, and the directors raised 
dividends from $1.85 to $3.50. 


Common, 60% (47); yield, 5.6 per 
cent. 


s 
FISH: Gloucester Fleet 
After Season’s First Mackerel 


Coes 


Plenty of people have theories—but 
nobody actually knows where mackerel 
spend the Winter. Wherever it is, it 
can’t be much of a Winter resort, for 
the fish are always scrawny and under- 
nourished when they turn up early in 
the Spring. 

First sighted off the Virginia Capes 
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in March, the mackerel proceed slowly 
up the coast, eating heartily and rapid- 
ly gaining weight. Not until they reach 
Delaware Bay—usually in mid-April— 
are they sufficiently corpulent to inter- 
est fishermen. 

A fleet of Gloucester fishing vessels 
comes down to meet them there each 
year. Arriving well ahead of the fish, the 
poats tie up, three or four abreast, at 
Cape May (N.J.) docks; skippers and 
crew idle away the time swapping 
yarns, loading supplies, and inspecting 
nets. 

Last week a _ coastwise trawler 
steamed into Cape May harbor. Her 
captain had important news: 20 miles 
offshore he had seen mackerel. Within 
an hour 60 boats cast off mooring lines 
and hurried away in search of the elu- 
sive schools. 

Two good reasons sent them racing 
across the water as fast as their Diesel 
engines could propel them. One: the 
first catch of fresh mackerel this year 
would fetch 15 to 20 cents a pound 
wholesale; later on, as the supply be- 
comes more abundant, this price may 
drop as low as 2 cents. Two: Clarence 
Schellinger, head of one of the four 
Cape May companies which barrel the 
fish and distribute them by motor truck 
and special train to wholesale markets 
in Philadelphia, New York, and Boston, 
offered a case of whisky to the captain 
and crew who got back first. 


CatcH: Mackerel are rarely seen, 
much less caught, in the daytime. But 
on moonless nights, as they skip along 
the surface of the water, they create a 
phosphorescent glow—which fishermen 
call “firing.” Both in the bow and in 
the mast of each vessel, the sharp eyes 
of a lookout watch for the telltale 
flashes of silver. 

A school in sight, the skipper halts 
about 200 yards away lest his ship 
frighten the fish. The crew of a dozen 
or so men then leap into a seine boat— 
a long, double-ended craft—and row 
out toward the school. Usually only 
one man—sometimes the cook—will re- 
main behind to navigate the mother 
craft. 


Working quickly and quietly, the men 
feed out the seine net coiled in the bot- 
tom of the open boat. Supported on one 
Side by cork floats, weighted down on 
the other side by lead sinkers, the long, 
narrow net hangs vertically in the 
water. 

While the men are feeding it out, the 
oarsmen row in a circle around the 
School. Then comes the crucial mo- 
ment. Although the fish are surrounded, 
the bottom of the net is still wide open. 
Swiftly the men pull the purse line 
which gathers the bottom of the net to- 
gether. This pockets the fish, making 
escape impossible. The Gloucesterman 
pulls alongside, and with small dip nets 
the men bail the slippery, sprawling fish 
into the vessel’s hold. 


One night’s catch runs anywhere 
from 500 to 25,000 pounds. Average: 
about 15,000: Last week Capt. Anthony 
Linquota’s boat, the Natalie II, won 
Schellinger’s case of whisky with a 
catch of 4,000 pounds, worth at current 
Prices around $800. Fishermen predict 
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on splendid ships designed to make you feel 
truly at home .. . to give you utmost VALUE 
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to All EuROoP EK (Ireland, England, Franceand Germany) 


on America’s largest, fastest, finest trans-Atlantic liners 
s. s. Manhattan s. Ss. Washington 


Sailing Wednesdays at noon alternating with the friendly 
s. s. President Harding and s. s. President Roosevelt. 


America’s superb twins—the Manhattan and Washington — offer 
surprisingly moderate rates to Europe. You can get a room with private 
shower and toilet for as little as $181 per person. Other Cabin Class 
accommodations from $172. Tourist Class from $116. Or on the smaller, 
more informal President Harding and President Roosevelt, Cabin 
rates are as low as $129. And for only $100, popular “‘American One Class”’ 
vessels offer weekly service direct to London—fortnightly to Cobh and 
Liverpool. 


to-or from-€ ALIFORNIA ana MEXICO 


via Havana, the Panama Canal and Acapulco 
s.s. Virginia s.s. California s.s. Pennsylvania 
The famous “Big 3”’, largest ships—fastest schedules 


The popular “Sunshine Fortnight” between New York and California 
—on modern, 33,000 ton liners specially designed for tropical service. 
First Class rates begin at $225 ($250 at some seasons). Tourist Cabin from 
$125. New York-Mexico rates from $195, 1st Class (from $220 at some 
seasons), Tourist Cabin from $105. Or you can take a “Circle Tour’’ to 
California and Mexico and travel one way by sea and one way rail or air. 
Special combination rates take you from your home town back to your 
home town. Also 9-17 Day All-Expense Vacation Cruise-Tours to Havana, 
Panama, the Caribbean and South America. Special folder on request. 


Ask your TRAVEL AGENT 
for complete details about travel on these American 
ships. Special reductions apply on round trips. 


United States Lines 
Panama Pacific Line 


1 Broadway, New York ¢ 216N.MichiganAve.,Chicago ° 665 Market St., San Francisco 
19 King St., East, Toronto ¢ Offices in other principal cities. 
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that $500,000 worth will be caught be- 
‘fore the fleet moves on. 

As the season advances, the boats 
follow the fish north. By mid-May 
they'll be operating somewhere off 
Block Island; by mid-June, off the Gulf 
of Maine; by mid-Summer, off New- 
foundland. When the mackerel schools 
start south again in the Fall, fishermen 
follow them as far as Nantucket. Then 
the fish start hibernating—in parts un- 
known—and the season is over. 


LinE TRAWLING: Mackerel comprise 
only about 45,000,000 of the 600,000,000 
pounds of edible fish caught annually 
off the New England and Middle At- 
lantic States. During the months when 
mackerel aren’t running, the same boats 
trawl with lines for cod and haddock. 
Mackerel are surface-swimming fish; 
cod and haddock, ground fish which 
stay close to the floor of the ocean. 

In ground fishing the schooner’s crew 
put out from the mother boat in dories, 
each holding only two persons. From 
these tiny boats, which bob about like 
so many corks, the fishermen drop 
heavily weighted lines sometimes a mile 
and a half long and set at 6 foot inter- 
vals with as many as 500 baited hooks. 
At night, the men pull in the lines and 
take the catch back to the mother ship. 
A good day’s haul per dory: 1,200 
pounds. 

Individual captains own nearly 90 per 
cent of all the East Coast fishing boats. 
The remainder belong to a few big 
corporations—Atlantic Coast Fisheries 
Co., Bay State Fishing Co., Booth Fish- 
eries, and General Seafoods, a subsi- 
diary of General Foods, Inc. 

Although these firms own only about 
10 per cent of the vessels, they catch 
about half the fish. Operating on a gi- 
gantic scale, the companies.send out 
trawlers—often 150 feet long and cost- 
ing $175,000—to drag the bottom of the 
ocean with huge nets. Weatherbeaten 
old-timers have little patience with such 
commercialized methods. 
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® Mild Winter weather—enabling fish- 
ermen to operate on the Great Lakes 
and other waters normally frozen— 
have led to a large increase in fresh fish 
supplies since Jan. 1. Result: an ac- 
cumulation of frozen and canned prod- 
ucts and a sharp fall in fish prices. 
Last week President Roosevelt signed 
a Congressional resolution aimed to al- 
leviate market congestion. It author- 
izes the Federal Surplus Commodity 
Corp. to buy $1,000,000 worth of fresh, 
frozen, or canned fish for distribution 
as part of the government’s relief pro- 


gram. 
a 


MEETINGS: Fists and Epithets 
Spoil ‘Complete Understanding’ 


At Bethlehem Steel Co.’s annual 
meeting last week, President Eugene 
Grace announced that the company’s 
current earnings “justify that serious 
consideration be given to declaring a 
dividend on the common stock. Then 
Charles Schwab, 75-year-old board 
chairman, spoke at length of “‘the com- 
plete cooperation and understanding be- 
tween management and stockholders.” 

That was too much for Lewis Gil- 
bert,* militant minority stockholder. 
Schwab had “outlived his usefulness,” 
he declared, and should be transferred 
from his $200,000-a-year chairmanship 
to a post as honorary chairman with an 
annual pension of $25,000. 

Leopold Cosland, another minority 
stockholder, vigorously seconded Gil- 
bert’s proposal. (In a similar attack 
at the 1935 meeting, Cosland wise- 
cracked: “A few years ago Mr. Schwab 
said he was giving up many of his ac- 
tivities .. . but that Bethlehem would 
always remain nearest his heart. He 
was wrong in his anatomy. He has 
held it nearest his stomach. We have 
been his meal ticket.’’) 


*NEWS-WEEK, Mar. 13, 1937, page 27; Apr. 17, 
1937, page 40. 
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Chairman Schwab stopped Smiling. 
His friends got red in the face, and one 
of them took off his glasses—‘‘My nose 
has been punched before but I’m a). 
ways ready for a fight!” 

Without bodily contact, Gilbert’s pro- 
posal was defeated, 269 to 2,500,000. 

As the meeting closed, Gilbert anq 
Cosland sought to approach Schwab, 
President Grace lunged at them, shout- 
ing: “Come around on business, but 
don’t feign friendship!” With clenched 
fists he bore down on the retreating 
pair until friends grabbed his arms and 
put a stop to the impending free-for-all, 


W. U. AND Hoe: Other company 
meetings not attended by Gilbert proved 
less exciting. But at least two of the 
scores held last week provided relief 
from the cheering monotony of reported 
profits and hoped-for dividends. 

Stockholders of R. Hoe & Co., print- 
ing-press and saw manufacturers, 
struggled sixteen hours before agreeing 
on a board of directors. A minority 
group finally succeeded in electing 
Richard Kelly, former president of the 
company; the management’s proxies 
swept the ten other directors into office. 

At Western Union’s session, board 
chairman, Newcomb Carlton, read a 
message from a German stockholder. 
On the proxy which he had mailed in, 
Nicholas Baumgartner had written: 
“Three cheers for America! I wish I 
were there!” 


RAILROADER: Ex-Office Boy 
Becomes Union Pacific’s Boss 


The whistles, bells, and clangor of 
the North Platte, Neb., railroad yards 
orchestrated Bill Jeffers’ early days. 
The Irish in him sensed an industry’s 
romance: as a youngster he longed to 
be a Union Pacific train conductor with 
a smart blue uniform, shiny buttons, 
and a peaked cap. 

June 1, 1890, the long-legged 14-year- 
old dreamer went to work as a U.P. 
office boy. Chief chore: feeding coal to 
potbellied stoves. As experience and 
vision broadened, his ambitions soared 
—he wanted to run the railroad. 

Last week U.P.’s board chairman, 
W. Averell Harriman, announced that 
President Carl R. Gray would end his 
seventeen-year term on Oct. 1—three 
days after he reaches the company’s 
70-year age limit. William Martin 
Jeffers will take his place as head 
of the 9,600-mile, $665,000,000 road 
stretching from Omaha, Neb., to Port- 
land, Ore. 


Demon: The 61-year-old president- 
elect says he would “rather be presi- 
dent of the Union Pacific than Presi- 
dent of the United States.” When he 
moves his 5 feet 11 inches and 215 
pounds into his new office next Fall, 4 
storybook railroader will take over the 
U.P. throttle. 

His father, fresh out of Ireland, 
helped lay Union Pacific tracks in the 
1860s—historic decade which saw the 
U.P. (begun in 1865) link up with the 
Central Pacific (started 1864) to com- 
plete the first transcontinental system. 























































ACME 
William Martin Jeffers: promoted 


Jeffers junior—one of a brood of nine 
—quickly won promotion from his sev- 
en-day-a-week, $20-monthly coal-toting 
job. Successively, he became telegra- 
pher, assistant foreman of a “steel 
gang” (track layers), clerk, train dis- 
patcher, train master (regional super- 
intendent), general superintendent, and 
general manager. In 1917 he became 
vice president in charge of operations. 


A demon for work, he often has 
stayed on the grind fourteen to seven- 
teen hours a day. In his first 40 years’ 
work he didn’t take a vacation. Seven 
years ago he went to Europe for six 
weeks—and spent them studying Con- 
tinental railroad methods. 




















Wir: Robust and outwardly hard- 
boiled, Jeffers believes in rigid disci- 
pline. Once he fired a stewardess who 
kissed her fiance as she stepped off a 
train at Los Angeles. Later he re- 
lented and gave her back the job. But 
he still maintained she was wrong: “If 
you were an army officer, would you 
want a soldier to break ranks and kiss 
his sweetheart ?” 


Jeffers mixes Irish wit with disarm- 
ing modesty. Last week, when some- 
one sent him orchids in congratulation 
of his forthcoming promotion, he ex- 
ploded: “Like putting show harness on 
a mule it is!” 


His modesty is genuine—even to the 
point of humility. A year ago, acting 
as host to distinguished guests when 
the first U.P. streamliner stopped at 
North Platte, Neb., Jeffers was ap- 
proached by two little girls. “Are you 
Mr. Jeffers?” asked one. “. . . Then 
will you watch our bicycles so we can 
g0 through the train?” Jeffers watched 
the bicycles and kept the guests wait- 
ing. 

He talks mostly railroading, reads 
detective and Western yarns, and shies 
off classics because he “wouldn’t know 
what the heck they were about.” 

Politically broad-minded, he declined 
& bedroom suite “just like Mussolini’s” 
once offered him by an Italian who 
thought he resembled the Duce. 

Stockholders can look with confi- 
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dence to their new president-to-be. 
“The justification for a big corporation 
like this,” he feels, “is the payment of 
dividends...” 

- But Jeffers also has the interests of 
employes at heart. Last week, he an- 
nounced that his first move on becom- 
ing president will be to undertake com- 
plete air conditioning of U.P. headquar- 
ters at Omaha: “That will add to the 
comfort and efficiency of 2,000 men 
and women.” 


PROXY FIGHT: New Group 
Seeks Control of Reo Motor Co. 


In 1928 the Reo Motor Car Co. 
reached its peak with a net profit of 
more than $5,000,000. The depression 
and severe competition of lower-priced 
cars combined to put Reo $7,500,000 in 
the red by 1934. 

That year W. S. Diamond of New 
York tried to collect enough proxies 
from Reo’s stockholders to give his 
“Independent Stockholders Committee” 
control of the management. But Ran- 
som Eli Olds came out of retirement 
and in the fight for proxies succeeded 
in keeping the company he had founded 
in 1904 out of Wall Street hands. 

‘This January, the 72-year-old chair- 
man retired again. In spite of large 
government orders for CCC trucks and 
an arrangement whereby Reo makes 
the Mack Truck Co.’s smaller models, 
his company added $2,577,000 to its 
deficit in the last three years. 

Early this month, on the day it 
emerged from C.I.O.’s sit-down strike, 
Reo suffered another attack from Wall 
Street. A new “Independent Stock- 
holders Committee,” officially repre- 
senting 500 of the 1,800,000 outstanding 
shares, announced that it controlled a 
large block of proxies and would de- 
mand a say in the Reo management. 

The committee turned out to be chief- 
ly a two-family affair—the Frank Van- 
derlips, senior and junior, and the Wil- 
liam Loebs, senior and junior. Four 
months ago, young Loeb, who spends 
his time dabbling in Central American 
politics, interested his father, a director 
in the Connecticut Light & Power Co., 
in Reo’s possibilities. The 31-year-old 
promoter then similarly persuaded Van- 
derlip junior, a 210-pound former Har- 
vard polo player, who in turn convinced 
his father—the once president of New 
York’s National City Bank—that Reo 
could be made a paying business. 

Last week the committee sent a letter 
to Reo stockholders, charging that the 
company was “being allowed to disin- 
tegrate through ineffective manage- 
ment.” They proposed to remedy Reo’s 
plight by electing directors ‘who have 
wide business connections with large 


_ vehicle purchasers .. .” 


Reo’s president, Donald E. Bates, 
voiced the management’s reply to these 
charges. He reminded shareholders that 
the 1934 Independent Stockholders 
Committee had been “definitely dis- 
credited,” and that this new group had 
furnished no evidence of their “sub- 
stantial blocks of Reo stock.” 

Next day, the whole quarrel collapsed. 


UNITED'S MAINLINERS 


%The Mainliners, exclusive with 
United, inaugurate a new era in 
air transportation—the finest coast- 
to-coast service ever offered—de- 
luxe 3-stop 154 hour flights daily 
between California and New York. 

The Mainliners, built by Douglas, 
with their plus comfort features, are 
the ultimate in luxury, service, speed 
. - « 14 overstuffed swivel lounge 
chairs in a 21-passenger cabin! 
190 m.p.h. cruising speed using 
only 62% of available power! 100 
million miles of experience. . . and 
personalized attention to passen- 
gers that is famous! 

Be sure your ticket reads United 
when you take your next flight. 


Tops in luxury—the Mainliner! 











New Lower Fares 


May 1, Coast-to-Coast $149.95, Chicago- 
New York $44.95. Extra fare on 14-passenger 
Mainliners: New York-Chicago $2; Coast- 
to-Coast $4. No extra fare on 21-passen- 
ger Mainliners and 10-passenger Boeings. 
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After meeting with Bates and the four 
other directors in Detroit, young Van- 


‘derlip announced that the committee 


would cease its operations and vote its 
proxies with the management’s. There 
was no public explanation of this about- 
face. But Bates afterwards admitted 
that Vanderlip represented “substantial 
interests,” and observers thought it very 
likely that Reo’s president had been 
obliged to concede the committee’s de- 
mands. 

The agreement placed Vanderlip 
junior and Herbert Wilson Smith of 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corp., on Reo’s 
board. Two other new directors—Wil- 
liam Loeb Senior, and Charles G. Sin- 
clair, A. T. & T. engineer—were to 
be voted on at the annual meeting this 
week. 

Although their election would give 
the Vanderlip-Loeb group only four di- 
rectors to the management’s five, the 
newcomers hope to swing one of the op- 
position over to their side. Then they 
plan to expand Reo’s truck business 
through the company connections they 
have brought to the board—Union Car- 
bide & Carbon, A. T. & T., and various 
utilities in the Loeb and Vanderlip port- 
folios. 


One of the elder Vanderlip’s connec- 
tions, a heavy interest in the E. L. Cord 
Co., looked like the basis for a Cord- 
Reo motor combine. Vanderlip junior 
has hinted vaguely at “an individual 
with automobile experience’”’ behind the 
committee, but has flatly denied that 
this means Cordor any of his associates. 
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FACTORIES: 
A Way to Save Time and Money 


Ferguson Found 


In 1912 officials of the Austin Com- 
pany, builders of factories, had an un- 
expected visitor. “I’ve an idea I’d like 
to talk over with you,” announced 
Harold Kingsley Ferguson, flinging his 
hat on a desk. The young General Elec- 
tric engineer felt perfectly at home in 
the Austin offices; he had worked there 
five years earlier and had married Lil- 
lian Austin, daughter of the firm’s 
president and founder. 

“My proposition’s simply this,” he 
continued, “over at G.E., when we get 
an order for one of our stock motors, 
we usually ship it out the same night. 
But when a customer calls for a spe- 
cially made motor, it sometimes takes 
six months before it’s ready for de- 
livery. 

“It seems to me there’s a moral in 
this for the Austin Company. You’ve 
always built factories to companies’ 
individual specifications, even though 
many firms want virtually the same 
type of building. Why couldn’t you 
draw up plans for standardized factory 
buildings and always keep on hand 
steel sash and trusses of the proper 
size to erect them? That would reduce 
your costs and greatly speed up con- 
struction.” 

Austin executives decided it made 
sense. So they rehired Ferguson—at 
double his General Electric salary—to 
translate the idea into practice. 

Two years later, when the World 
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NEWSPHOTOs 
H. K. Ferguson: “There’s a moral in this’ 


War broke out, prefabricated factory 
construction met its first real test. The 
Austin Company received a rush order 
to build a Curtiss airplane factory at 
Buffalo, N.Y. Using Ferguson’s meth- 
ods, they completed the 27-acre plant 
in 100 working days. Under the old 
system the job would have taken at 
least six months. 


IDEALS: By the end of the war Fergu- 
son had made a decision: “If I could 
do well as an employe of another com- 
pany, I might do even better in busi- 
ness for myself.” In 1918 he started 
his own firm, the H. K. Ferguson Co., 
“engineers and builders.” 

The new concern’s first contract was 
to build a factory for the National Cash 
Register Co. at Dayton, Ohio. Its de- 
sign offered several advantages over 
the average industrial building of that 
time: 15 per cent more light and an 
interior temperature 3 to 5 degrees 
cooler on hot summer days. Apparently 
the plant proved satisfactory; eighteen 
years later National ordered another 
factory from Ferguson, to be built at 
Toronto, Ont., and requested an exact 
duplicate of the Dayton building. 

Today the Ferguson company ranks 
as one of the four big firms that spe- 
cialize in constructing factories and 
power plants. Its chief competitors: 
Stone & Webster Engineering Corp., 
United Engineers & Constructors, Inc., 
and the Austin Company. 

Such concerns do more than merely 
put up buildings. They assist the owner 
in arranging a suitable layout; purchase 
and install machinery; and deliver the 
finished unit complete, ready for op- 
eration. 

Ferguson maintains there’s no great 
difference between the construction of 
a steel foundry, a bakery, and a paper 
mill. “Most manufacturers are striving 
toward the same ideals: plenty of stor- 
age space for raw materials; straight 
line, automatic production; and the 
shunting of finished goods into a ware- 
house for quick shipment.” His engi- 
neers jump from one industry to at- 
other with the greatest of ease—relying 
on their general technical knowledg¢ 
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plus the cooperation of the customer for 
details. 


CusTOMERS: Last week the company 
was putting final touches on two new 
puildings for the Post Products division 
of General Foods Corp. in Battle Creek, 
Mich. At the same time Ferguson re- 
yealed he had more unfinished business 
on hand than during the entire year 
1928. As sole owner, he won’t reveal 
the firm’s earnings except to say that 
it came through the depression without 
a deficit. In the poorest years the com- 
pany leaned heavily on the chemical 
industry, which maintained a steady 
trickle of building activity while most 
other lines dried up. 

“Most of our work,” Ferguson ex- 
plains, “consists of repeat orders from 
previous customers, such as Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass, Procter & Gamble, West- 
vaco Chlorine, and others. Often they 
telephone me quite unexpectedly and 
ask: ‘When can you start work on a 
new factory for us?’” 

He especially likes to recall a phone 
message received in 1922 from a Gen- 
eral Electric vice president: ‘“How soon 
can you catch a boat for Japan? We 
want to erect an electrical-apparatus 
plant near Yokohama.” 

“Just as soon as my wife can get 
packed,” Ferguson replied. 

After surveying the proposed site, he 
arranged for the shipment of construc- 
tion materials from the United States. 
These arrived a few days after the 1923 
Japanese earthquake, with the result 
that the G.E. plant was one of the first 
buildings to rise out of the ruins. 


That contract led to others in the 
Orient: a telephone factory for Western 
Electric, an assembly plant for Ford, a 
Korean branch for Corn Products Re- 
fining. Altogether, the firm’s engineers 
remained eight years in Japan before 
native builders mastered Western meth- 
ods sufficiently to compete with the 
foreigners. Ferguson still delights in 
this record: “Usually they think they 
can pick the brains of the Americans in 
30 days.” 


* 
WEEK IN BUSINESS 


* James M. Landis, chairman of the 
Securities and Exchange Commission, 
disclosed a jealously guarded secret— 
the sales figures of the Big Four to- 
bacco companies. At SEC’s insistence, 
the firms withdrew their objections to 
publication of the figures, appearing in 
registration statements filed with the 
commission. Gross sales for 1935: 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. (Camels), 
$250,635,962; Liggett & Myers Tobacco 
Co. (Chesterfields),  $221,736,295; 
American Tobacco Co. (Lucky Strikes), 
$217,224,080; P. Lorillard (Old Golds), 
$59,155,156. 


* Continuing its probe of investment 
trusts, the Securities and Exchange 
Commission questioned Theodore T. 
Scudder of Scudder, Stevens & Clark, 
Boston investment counselors. Asked 
if people with a few hundred dollars 
ought to buy investment-trust stock, 
Scudder replied: “No... The first thing 
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| WORLD CRUISE 


with any ordinary summer trip. And then 


compare the cost: $1067—complete! 


Think of the thrills of Cuba's 
famed Havana and the Panama Canal’s old 
foreign cities. And California’s Los Angeles 
and high-hilled, storied San Francisco. 

Picture yourself in a /ei—swinging into 
Honolulu harbor, paced by a swarm of out- 
riggers. And riding a ricksha through Japanese 
streets...and clicking your camera on Shang- 
hai’s Bund and Hongkong’s mighty Peak, and 
in the lovely, tropic Philippines. 

Imagine the sights of Singapore and Penang 
..--Colombo, Bombay, Suez, Port Said, Alex- 
andria... Naples, Genoa, Marseilles. 

All these—21 ports in 14 far-flung countries— 
can be a part of your vacation this year for very 
little more than many a sing/e-country trip would 
cost: $1067 complete—First Class! 


Junks too, sail the Sunshine Route 
What Your Fare Includes 


First of all, your ticket provides your outside 
stateroom on a big, smooth-riding President 
Liner...an American ship with comfortable, 
informal lounges, ample sunny play decks and 
an outdoor swimming pool. 

Itincludes your meals, excellent and varied. 
And all your entertainment on board ship. 

Ashore, in every foreign port of call, guides 
are provided for sightseeing. Local transporta- 
tion is included, and all admission fees, and 
meals—at the very best eating places. 

And your ship is your hotel in every port. 


Start When You Choose 
Round the World President Liners, the world’s 
only regular world-cruising ships, sail every 
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other week from New York, Los Angeles and 
San Francisco ...and you may sail from anyone, 
taking only 104-110 days for the complete trip. 

If you wish, cross America by train, elimina- 
ting the cruise through the Panama Canal; thus 
you may cut your time away to only 85 days. 
Or go as you please from port to port. 


These minstrels are advertising gan! 


Stopover in any or all of the countries along 
the President Liners’ 26,000 mile route. Visit 
ashore or make sidetrips. Then continue on 
the next or another of these ships. 

Tickets for such independent travel cost 
$888 First Class (without shore programme) 
and they are good for two full years. 

Your own Travel Agent will gladly tell you 
all about these and the other unique President 
Liner services. Or write us for Booklet N4, 

Our offices are at 604 Fifth Ave., New York; 
110 So. Dearborn St., Chicago; 514 W. Sixth 
St., Los Angeles; 311 California St., San Fran- 
cisco; 760 Stuart Bldg., Seattle...and in other 
principal cities. 
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@ person ought to do is buy life in- 

‘ surance, then to build up a savings ac- 
count in a bank. When he has $1,000 
put away for emergencies, if he wants 
to invest in securities, the investment 
trust may be able to help him.” 


® The Board of Governors of the New 
York Curb Exchange broke all records 
for a single day by approving twenty 
listing applications. The Curb has 
added 71 new issues since the first of 
the year, compared with 39 in the same 
period of 1936. 


® The Cunard White Star Line an- 
nounced 1936 profits at $2,733,000, 
against 1935’s $309,000 loss. Report- 
ing a further recovery in Atlantic traf- 
fic, the directors cited the Queen 
Mary’s imposing May-December rec- 
ord: more than 40,000 passengers. 


® For the first time the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corp. has expelled a 
member bank. Leo T. Crowley, chair- 
man of FDIC, announced that after 
May 1 his organization would not in- 
sure new deposits at the North Bergen 
(N.J:) Trust Co. FDIC charged the 
officers of the bank with operating on 
impaired capital and lending in excess 
of the limit set by the law. 
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© The Wood River Branch Railroad 
runs 6 miles from Hope Valley in 
Southern Rhode Island to Wood River 
Junction, where it connects with the 
main line of the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford. About 40 years ago Ralph 
C. Watrous bought a block of stock in 
the branch line and persuaded the New 
Haven to continue service so that his 
mother wouldn’t feel lonely or isolated 
in her Hope Valley home. Mrs. Wat- 
rous died several years ago. Last week 
the New Haven decided to abandon the 
line. 


® The Federal Trade Commission last 
December brought misleading-adver- 
tising charges against seventeen auto- 
mobile manufacturers. FTC pointed 
out that their so-called “6 per cent 
financing charges” amounted to 6 per 
cent “on the full amount of the ac- 
count from the date it begins until it 
is closed, regardless of the fact that 
the account is amortized in equal 
monthly payments.” This, declared 
FTC, was not 6 per cent interest but 
approximately 12 per cent. Last week 
the companies agreed to make this per- 
fectly clear in future advertising. Only 
General Motors and Ford failed to sign 
the stipulation, indicating they may 
fight the commission’s charges. 





HOW TO AVOID COSTLY ENTANGLEMENTS 
WITH THE ROBINSON- PAY, 


and other new federal and 


state business legislation 
THIS IMPORTANT Toulmin book presents 


the guidin 
tical, safe 


principles for establishing prac- 
usiness policies— by individual 


SOULMIN 
TRADE 
1GREEMENTS 


1N7/-TRUST 
LAWS 


Businesses or Trade Associations. Answers 


vital questions of the day. Clear, con- 


cise, reasonable, authoritative... 


TRADE AGREEME 


the ANTI-TRUST LAWS 


By H. A. TOULMIN, Jr. 


Member of the Bar of The Supreme Court 


Eagerly welcomed by business men and legal 
profession alike—this timely work has sold far 
in excess of every advance estimate. It is a com- 
prehensive explanation of regulatory business 
legislation, including a thorough analysis of 
the Robinson-Patman Act. It lets business 
executives understand the law—and lawyers 
understand the practical application of these laws 
to business plans and policies. Here's a manual, 
enabling layman and lawyer to cooperate more 
successfully in drafting inter-industry ag ts, 
sales distribution agreements under the Robinson- 
Patman Act; patent license agreements, etc. 

Code Making is completely treated, pointing 
out the way for industry through trade practice 
submittals, to avoid pitfalls that lie in the anti- 
trust laws. The discussion of the Robinson- 
Patman Act alone would make the book well 
worth its moderate eost. In addition, here are 
but a few of the other subjects presented within 
its 560 pages: Patent Pools and Cross Licenses; 





State ‘Fair Trade’ Price Control Laws recently 
held constitutional by the Supreme Court; Inter- 
national Combines and Cartels; Enforcement of Price 
Discrimination Laws; Brokerage, Conspiracy, Re- 
bates, Discounts and other practices under the 
Robinson-Patman Act; Typical Forms of Trade 
Agreements, etc., etc. Contains the texts of 
various Federal and typical State price dis- 
crimination and fair trade acts. Completely 
indexed, it will be kept up to date with pocket 
supplements. Here's just the he/p that business 
men need today to cooperate with their lawyers 
—*‘An intelligent client is a successful client.” 
Phone your nearest book dealer. If his supply 
is exhausted—order direct from us. A note on 
your business stationery is sufficient. The price 
is only $7.50 a copy. Keep the book 5 days. If it 
hasn't proved its worth to you by then, return 
it and we'll cancel the charge. 
THE W. H. ANDERSON COMPANY 
524 Main St., Dept. 47, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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CHEMISTRY: Convention Airs 
New Hormone, Old Vitamin 


Most medical men regard the new 
field of endocrinology with mixed fee]. 
ings of awe and despair. Complex in- 
terrelationships between the body's 
eight ductless glands become more and 
more confusing as researchers contin- 
ue to discover new secretions, sub- 
stances, functions, and seven-syllable 
words for them. Last week a brand 
new male hormone, found in a surpris- 
ing place, made news. 

Dr. Adolph M. Butenandt of the Uni- 
versity of Goettingen in Germany 
opened this field in 1929. Working 
with testes obtained at slaughter 
houses, he isolated androsterone and 
found the potent stuff would grow 
combs on capons. But his process of 
isolation was hopelessly expensive. 

Dr. Leopold Ruzicka of the Univer- 
sity of Zurich, using only everyday 
laboratory chemicals, set about syn- 
thesizing the stuff. When he completed 
this job in 1934, he had become so en- 
grossed in the subject that he set him- 
self the job of finding a second male sex 
hormone. The next year he isolated 
No. 2—testosterone. This substance 
appeared more potent than the original 
—0.18 milligram would grow as much 
comb on a capon as.1 milligram of an- 


' drosterone. 


More by accident than design Dr. ‘ 
Russell Marker, bald, beetle-browed * 
Penn State College investigator, got on)? 
the track of No. 3. He collected 10,000 
gallons of urine expressed by pregnant 
women. In it, he knew, he could ex- © 
pect to find five of the six known fe- 
male sex hormones. He also discovered 
a little stranger—male sex hormone 
No. 3. F 

Last week one of his co-workers, Dr. ~* 
Thomas S. Oakwood, told about it at 
the Chapel Hill, N.C., meeting of the 
American Chemical Society.* After te- 
dious processing of a few grams of 
black, tarry substance the new hormone - 
emerged. The third of an ounce that 
was recovered represented work costing 
$16,000. No. 3—named epiallopregna- 
nolone, and shortened by headline writ- 
ers to “EAP’’—appeared ten times as 
powerful as testosterone in animal ex- 
perimentation. 

Human experimentation left investi- 
gators somewhat baffled. For a period 
of ten days they gave increasingly 
large doses to a man who had been 
impotent all his life. Potency came 
with startling suddenness. The man 
became almost boundlessly exultant 
and caused the researchers so much 
consternation that after three days 
they used other drugs to dampen his 
high spirits. 

Other papers read at the chemists’ / 
convention: 


ViramMin A: Twenty-five years ago 
Elmer Verner McCollum, a big, awk- 
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ward farm-boy scientist working at 
the University of Wisconsin, began 
playing dietary tricks on laboratory 
rat. For 80 days the rats thrived on 
a menu of casein, starch, lactose, 
agar-agar, salt, and lard. Then sud- 
denly flesh began to fall away. Seek- 
ing the missing factor which deter- 
mined growth, McCollum decided to 
try butter. The rats started growing 
again and on the basis of this work 
the scientist announced “an unidenti- 
fied dietary factor, fat-soluble A.” 
Other workers found the substance 
_yitamin A—present in egg yolk and 
in salmon-, halibut-, and cod-liver oils. 
Without it growth would stop and 
xerophthalmia, a blinding eye disease, 
would develop. Apparently, it also pro- 
tected human beings from sickness. 
Although laboratories developed good 
vitamin A concentrates, isolation of the 
pure substance remained elusive. Then 
last week, Prof. Harry N. Holmes of 
Oberlin College told how he had di- 


NEWS-WEEK 


rected ten assistants on an eight-year 
project that finally produced a pinch 
of pure vitamin A crystals. 


He and his helpers converted hali- 
but-liver oil into a soap from which 
they were able to wash most of the 
elusive vitamin. This liquid substance 
was further purified by freezing with 
dry ice—foreign matter crystallizing 
out of the frigid solution. Additional 
processing of the remaining material 
finally brought out the pure vitamin 
crystals. Now that these are available 
as patterns, chemists should be able 
to synthesize pure, inexpensive vitamin 
A and make it available to the one in 
ten Americans whose diet lacks it to- 
day. 

CANNED Foop: When the word vita- 
min crept into the national vocabulary 
a decade ago, new health cults sprang 
up. Vitamins in cooked or canned 
foods, cultists reasoned, were sure to 
have been destroyed by heat. Hence, 
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to preserve health, a person should 
eat raw prunes, gulp spinach juice, and 
nibble raw carrots. 

Anxious to curb such business-de- 
stroying doctrines, the National Can- 
ners Association assigned E. F. Koh- 
man and N. H. Sanborn of Washing- 
ton and Prof. W. H. Eddy and Mary E. 
White of Columbia University, New 
York, to a research project. They 
were told to find, once and for all, the 
comparative merits of raw, cooked, 
and canned foods. 

On each class of foods, the research- 
ers used 500 rats representing five 
generations. Diets were the same: one 
group ate canned beef, potatoes, and 
spinach; the second got home-cooked 
beef, potatoes, and spinach; the third 
were fed raw beef, potatoes, and spin- 
ach. 

The results would make any canner 
happy. At birth, rats that sprang 
from tinned-food parents weighed 5.3 
grams; cooked-food progeny, 4.9; and 
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raw-food rodents, 4.7. At weaning 
time, the tinned-food animals weighed 
27 grams; the others, 23 and 21 re- 
spectively. Tinned-food animals had 
bigger, better bones with a higher cal- 
cium content. 

Puzzled by the way things turned 
out, the investigators managed to find 
an explanation: the cooked and raw 
foods used in the experiments came 
from New York markets and had lost 
much of their vitamin content during 
the several days they stood in markets; 
most of the tinned foods were packed 
a few hours after harvesting. 


New CnHemicaAts: Nature probably 
performs her greatest miracle in blend- 
ing sunlight, water, and carbon dioxide 
to make carbohydrates. These abun- 
dant products, consisting of linked car- 
bon, hydrogen, and oxygen atoms, ap- 
pear as sugar, starch, cellulose, and 
ten thousand other plant products. 

The sugar molecule has been espe- 
cially fascinating to chemists, for in it 
they see a vast storehouse of new syn- 
thetic products. Picturing the mole- 
cule as a bracelet of beads, they have 
sought a way to snip the string, add 
new atoms, and thus create an endless 
variety of new products—foods, drugs, 
and even building materials. 

Decades of work have arrived at the 
same crossroads: when the figurative 
string was snapped, the sugar mole- 
cule simply broke down into nature’s 
original components—water and car- 
bon dioxide. Ga 

Last week Drs. Claude S.. Hudson 
and Ernest L. Jackson, workers in the 
United States Public Health Service’s 
research division, the National Insti- 
tute of Health, announced a solution of 
the problem. Splitting open'a mole- 
cule of arabinose, a sugar derived from 
gum arabic, they found a means of 
festooning stable, new atoms on the 
dangling ends of the chain. Their find 
will likely rank as one of the outstand- 
ing chemical advances of the day. 


Coat: Long ago Germany started 
realizing profits on her large lignite 
deposits. In its natural state this 
crude coal may contain about 60 per 
cent moisture, and hence burning is a 
problem. Solution lies in heating the 
mineral in a kiln, then pressing it into 
convenient, burnable briquettes for gen- 
eral use. 

Utilization of the 3,000,000 tons of 
coal dust that go to waste annually 
in Pennsylvania anthracite mines is a 
project that for years has entranced 
researchers. Most efforts toward press- 
ing this residue into briquettes have 
depended on using a coal-tar binder. 
The stumbling block: addition of coal 
tar effectively converted expensive an- 
thracite into smoky, cheap bituminous. 

Dr. Foster D. Snell, New York chemi- 
cal engineer, last week offered a new 
method of making anthracite slabs: 
under -pressure’ of 5,000 pounds per 
square inch, silica gel—a cheap miner- 
al jelly—binds the dust into a tighter 
bundle than the original lumps. These 
made bricks burn to a flaky ash with- 
out smoking and should be produced 
profitably at $2 less per ton than 
standard anthracite. : 
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BITES: Doctor Warns of Wounds 
From Infected Human Teeth 


Unless rabies virus is present in sa- 
liva, it’s unlikely that complications 
will follow a dog’s bite. Horse bites se]- 
dom do’much damage; flat equine teeth 
often pinch, but rarely break the skin. 
Cat bites are far more dangerous. But 
most serious of all is the bite of the 
foulest-mouthed of all animals—man. 

No matter how often human mouths 
are scrubbed and rinsed, they are a)- 
most sure to contain a bacterial me- 
nagerie: streptococci, staphylococci, 
and sometimes the spirochetes of syphi- 
lis. Hence a playful nip may be as 
serious as a gnawed-off ear—and both 
deserve more attention than the bite 
of a hound’s tooth. 

Most skin punctures by human teeth 
are made during fistfights, when taut 
knuckles bash open mouths. With 
ankles nibbled by downed strikers and 





as 
ACME 


Dr. Hudson, public health worker, crashed . 


one of nature’s most exclusive circles 


hands snapped at by refractory drunks, 
policemen are victims of more deliber- 
ate biting than those of any other 
group. 

Realizing the seriousness of these 
lightly dismissed wounds, Dr. Edward 
P. Dunn, assistant surgery professor 
at Long Island College of Medicine, dug 
into his own notes and into literature 
on the subject. In this month’s Ameri- 
can Journal of Surgery he reported 
findings. 

Eighty per cent of all human biting 
is performed on hands and fingers. 
Cases of infection run to a pattern. A 
typical bitten patient notices no dis- 
comfort for six to twelve hours; then 
swelling begins. A thin, gray dis- 
charge starts oozing from the sore, and 
mild fever follows. After three or four 
days the patient may visit a hospital. 

If he is given careless treatment—a 
swish of iodine and a bandage—the 
chance of amputation becoming neces- 
sary is one to three. Proper care ob- 
viates need for such major surgery, and 
Dr. Dunn’s idea of proper care is to 
scoop out tooth marks with a surgical 
knife heated cherry red, or to cauterize 
the wound with fuming nitric acid. 
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For Your [ nformation— 


REPUBLICAN ’POSSUMS: Despite 
complaints from back home, the G.O.P. 
won't abandon its strategy of silence till 
after the court fight. To encourage a split 
in Democratic ranks, Republicans have 
kept systematically quiet; they muffled 
Hoover after he made one court speech; 
Landon, before he made any. Chairman 
Hamilton’s been told to confine his talk- 
ing to a Dictaphone, directing a mail cam- 
paign to cut the $900,000 party deficit. 
When the court issue comes to a vote, all 
88 G.O.P. House members and 16 Senators 
will chorus “No,” then claim credit if 
Roosevelt's “raid” on the court is stopped. 


¢.0.P. LEADERSHIP: Alf Landon has 
chosen temporary oblivion, though he'll 
make an important broadcast speech on 
party policies before long. He’s building an 
elaborate home in suburban Topeka and 
drilling for oil again. He’s recently brought 
in two new wells, one producing 100 bar- 
rels a day. Senator Vandenberg is now de 
facto Republican party leader—in Congress 
at least. 


NEW PARTY: As a result of the court 
fight, there’s increasing talk among Con- 
gressmen of a new Constitutional Party, 
made up of Republicans and conservative 
Democrats. Many Republicans are taking 
the idea seriously. 


STRIKING HIGH: The effect of the 
wave of sit-downs is shown by the follow- 
ing previously undisclosed figures: total 
workers affected by strikes in all of 1936 
ia big strike year), 776,081; total affected 
in the first three months of this year, 
664,978. 


COURT BATTLE: Opposition to the 
President’s plan was undeniably strength- 
ened by the Wagner Act decision, which 
weakened the argument for haste in re- 
modeling the court. Roosevelt strategists 
who formerly refused to concede an inch 
now talk privately of compromise. 

Filibuster Tactics. Opposition is squab- 
bling over how the court fight should be 
handled on the Senate floor. A young 
group wants to filibuster; older members 
don’t. Footnote: the Congressional Library 
has had a run on books dealing with com- 
plex parliamentary procedure. 


CAUSE OF COURT SWITCH? “Ex- 
Planations” of the reversal on the Wag- 
ner Act bob up everywhere. Most ten- 
able: when Chief Justice Hughes visited 
Justice Roberts in Pennsylvania last 
Summer, he spent hours persuading his 
host to swing to the liberal side. 

-+ Second guessers now point out that 
Justice Stone has a brother employed by 
Jones & Laughlin, that Stone never sits in 
tases where his personal connections might 
be thought to influence decision; hence he 
wouldn’t have heard J. & L. case unless he 
felt certain the company would lose. 


NEW DECISIONS: Expect the New 
Deal to win three important Supreme Court 
cases before June. Washington lawyers and 
veteran court reporters say the Justices will 
uphold the Federal unemployment-insur- 
ance tax, Alabama’s Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act, and the 1936 law limiting proces- 
sors’ right to recover nearly $1,000,000,000 
in invalidated AAA taxes—all by divided 


votes. 


WINSHIP TO STAY: Consensus of 
those who ought to know is that there’s 
nothing to those newspaper stories that 
Blanton Winship’s about to resign as Gov- 
ernor of Puerto Rico. 


VAN ZEELAND VISIT: There’s more 
to Belgian Premier Van Zeeland’s planned 
trip to Washington than the administration 
will admit. Signs are that F.D.R., having 
shelved plans for calling world disarma- 
ment and trade-revival conferences, is push- 
ing Van Zeeland to take the initiative. Note 
that the Belgian is recognized as a sort of 
economic broker for Britain, France, Ger- 
many, and the small neutral nations. 


TAX LEAKS: Treasury sleuths, still 
searching for the loopholes through 
which hundreds of millions of expected 
revenue slipped away, think they’ve 
found at least one big leak: the use of 
American-owned “foreign corporations” 
to buy American securities and receive 
the dividends. It’s just a new twist to 
the personal holding-company trick 
used for tax evasion in the ’20s. 


CRIMINAL MIGRATION: New York 
City racketeers, frightened by the Dewey 
investigation, have swarmed across the river 
to Jersey City, bringing sizably increased 
apartment rentals in flashy sections of the 
city. 


JUSTICES OUT: Look for Chief Jus- 
tice Hughes to retire and to try to take 
other Justices over 75 with him soon after 
the court issue is settled, one way or the 
other. This not certain, but highly probable 
in light of Hughes’ past utterances. 


A.T.&T.: The Federal Communications 
Commission won't report on its long- 
winded, expensive ($1,500,000) investiga- 
tion of the A.T.&T. Co. until next Fall, 
but the big show is over. The company 
will emerge relatively unscathed. Main re- 
sults of the inquiry: a $22,000,000 cut in 
long-distance rates; lower local rates or- 
dered by many State commissions after 
studying the Federal commission’s data; 
widespread cuts in charges for use of 
“French” telephone sets. 


THIRD TERM: Talk of a Roosevelt 
third term increases. Astute Washington 
politicians used to ridicule thought; now 
view it as possible. Reason: absence of 
any strong logical successor. 
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FARLEY BOOM? Don’t overestimate 
importance of the Gallup poll of Demo- 
crats, showing Farley leading as the 
choice for the 1940 nomination. Party 
LEADERS say he’s too heavily handicapped 
by his religion, Tammany connections, 
and unpopularity among progressives 
and independents who make up a big 
part of Roosevelt’s support. 


TRIVIA: Mr. and Mrs. John L. Lewis 
dined last week with none other than Col. 
Theodore Roosevelt and his half sister, 
Alice Roosevelt Longworth. They talked 
about a book, presumably to be written by 
Lewis . .. General Pershing will wear only 
two medals at the Coronation; Admiral 
Rodman will display all he’s ever won, 
says navy regulations require it . . . Three 
ace Washington correspondents, including 
F.D.R.’s favorite in the White House corps, 
have recently taken lucrative jobs in pri- 
vate business: salaries range from $6,000 
to $15,000 . . . Critics of Secretary Per- 
kins’ lecturing don’t realize she needs the 
money because of illness in her family . . . 
The President’s been razzing the hostile 
New York Herald Tribune, showing callers 
its editorial a year ago, “Thumbs Down on 
the Wagner Labor Act,” then showing its 
recent editorial, “A Great Decision,” com- 
mending the Supreme Court's Wagner Act 
ruling. 


REICH-SOVIET SHIFT: Undercover 
steps toward better Russo-German relations, 
previously noted here, continue. Remem- 
ber, of course, that they can’t possibly be- 
expected to bring open reconciliation, only 
improved commercial relations. Newest 
creditable report is that Hitler may switch 
Ambassador von Ribbentrop from London 
to Moscow as No. 1 conciliator; this ties in 
with the story that Soviet plans to demote 
Litvinoff (Jewish and anti-Hitler), making 
Potemkin Foreign Minister. Meanwhile, 
the two countries’ propagandists have sus- 
pended their mutual hate-fest. 


BRI ISH CARDINAL: Vatican princes 
say it’s likely that Pope Pius will give Brit- 
ish Catholics a Coronation present of a 
cardinal—by elevating the Most Rev. Ar- 
thur Hinsley, Archbishop of Westminster, 
now the ranking Catholic prelate in Eng- 
land. 


SIMPSONIA: The Windsor-Simpson 
wedding bells will ring late in May at the 
Chateau de Cande, Touraine property of 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Bedaux, close friends 
of the Bedaux say positively. The couple 
will live a while in Touraine, eventually 
dividing their time between Austria and 
France and returning in the Summer or 
Fall to the Duke’s new Austrian home. 
Meanwhile, Mrs. Simpson places orders in 
Paris for trousseau shoes and lounging 
pajamas (all blue). 


WAR? Definite prophecies are silly, 
but there’s no doubt that the threat has 
greatly lessened, making a general war 
within a year extremely unlikely. 

Reasons? They’re many and confusing; 
the following are most important: 1— 
Biggest potential belligerents now realize 
they’re still unprepared (Britain’s way be- 
hind in rearmament; Fascist powers were 
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Alka-Seltzer 


help you keep Feeling Your Best 


WEEN you suffer with a Headache, Acid 
Indigestion, Sour Stomach, Distress after | 
Meals, an Alka-Seltzer tablet in a glass of 
water will usually bring prompt relief and also 
help correct the cause of your trouble when 
associated with an excess acid condition. 
You'll like Alka-Seltzer 
because of its pleasant | 
taste and because it is 
so effective. Don’t let 
common ailments 
keep you from feeling | 
your best—alkalize | 
with Alka-Seltzer. 


All Drug Stores 


30¢ and 60¢ Pkgs. 
(Slightly Higher in Canada) 


Listen to Alka Seltzer Nat'l Barn 
Dance. Sat. Night NBC Network 
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@ BALDNESS 


LOSS OF HAIR 


The hair-restoring Formula 37 is now available 
to the general public for home use. Full par- 
ticulars sent upon request. | 


DERMAGENIC LABORATORY 
726 Anglo Bank Bldg. San Francisco, California 


Ever Smoke 


RUM FLAVORED 
OF FF: a=) 4-3 


Not until you’ve puffed a RUM CORONET 
will you realize what a vast improvement 
rum makes in tobacco—What a wealth 
of rare rich flavor it brings out and what 
zip it puts into a smoke! 

Send 25c for sample package of 20. Or 
$1. for carton of 100 cigarettes. 

RUM TOBACCO COMPANY 

International Bidg.— Rockefeller Center —New York 
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| George’s Coronation. 
| they know of a Chinese-British scheme for 


NEWS-WEEK ° 


rudely shocked by their military defects 
as revealed in the Spanish war tryouts). 2— 
Germany increasingly fears Soviet’s armed 


strength. 3—Far East has calmed down, 
China’s increased strength having made 
Japan more cautious. 4—People them- 


selves, even in Fascist countries, aren’t yet 


| war-minded. 


FRANCE’S 40 HOURS: Ignore the Blum 
government's official “gratification” at the 
results of its intérnal program. The 40- 
hour week (cutting production and raising 
prices) and other social reforms have prac- 
tically nullified benefits of devaluation to 
industry and export trade. French coal 
industry typifies the new troubles: im- 
ports of British coal are increasing, and 
there’s a growing necessity for bringing 
Polish miners into France again. Mean- 
while, party shiftings within the People’s 
Front make Bluni’s fall more likely, though 
hardly imminent. 


NEW DEAL ABROAD: European busi- 
nessmen are thanking heaven for Roose- 
velt’s monetary policy. Commercial Coun- 
cillor H. O. Chalkley, British expert at the 
Washington embassy, has just told his gov- 
ernment that the policy is the basic cause of 
increased trade throughout the empire. 
High-priced U.S. gold purchases are “large- 
ly responsible” for increased prosperity in 
South Africa, Australia, Canada, and India. 


CHINESE-BRITISH SCHEME: _ Jap- 
anese observers worry over the significant 
appointment of H. H. Kung, finance wizard, 
to head the Chinese delegation to King 
Tokyo sources say 


a $100,000,000 loan to Nanking, providing 
for a British economic plan to combat 
Japanese inroads in North China; “defense 
developments” in the South, near British- 


| prized Hong Kong; ore mining in Hunan 
|and mineral exploitation in Szechwan. 


FOREIGN NOTES: Those 900 Ameri- 
can wine importers visiting France’s fer- 
tile vineyards are sipping more than they’re 
shipping, with unbusinesslike results that 
provoke French scowls . . . More than 
1,000,000 players are taking the field in 
Russia this month, inaugurating the 1937 
season of football (rugby), now the coun- 
try’s biggest sport; 128 teams will com- 
pete for the U.S.S.R. cup ... Paris police, 
indulging in a periodic fit of night-club 
raids, are embarrassed by the number of 
high foreign officials taken into tow; nar- 
rowly missed Princess Juliana and her 
consort, honeymooning in Paris . . . Twenty- 


| six columns of the new Berlin telephone 


directory are devoted to Nazi party offices 
and organizations . . . Guards at Windsor 
Castle miss Helen Mary Lex, countryside 


| character who died recently; so striking 


was her resemblance to Queen Mary that 
castle guards presented arms when she 
walked past with long coat, toque, and um- 


brella. 
COPPER TOO HIGH? In their post- 


mortems on the President’s complaint about 
dangerously high copper prices, financial 
writers overlooked this major point: cop- 
per, truly an international metal, should re- 
flect any manipulation of the dollar. There- 
fore, if copper were actually approaching 
a 1929 boom, its price would go 69% above 
the 1929 price—reflecting the government's 
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69% boost in gold’s price. That would put 
copper at about 30 cents a pound, nearly 
twice the current price. : 


BACK TO ‘THE PIT’: Watch the 
wheat pit. Grain men say early Summer 
will find the public gambling in whea; 
head over heels—much as in the earl 
1900s, before Americans generally turne, 
from grain speculation to take their flier. 
in Wall Street. 


TRUCK INNOVATIONS: Costs of long. 
distance trucking should be markedly ¢y 
within two years by development of Diese] 
trucks by General Motors and Chrysler. 
G.M. is starting in next year with a Detroit 
plant making 3-, 4-, and 6-cylinder engines. 


SOVIET GOLD: Experts look for huge 
shipments of gold to this country during 
the next year from Russia, now the second 
biggest producer. The Soviet’s been keep. 
ing all her gold for a war chest. Now she’s 
decided to convert much of it into pound: 
and dollars in the belief that gold’s price 
may sooner or later be cut; also, she want: 
part of her war chest in dollar balances in 
New York banks, for quicker use in an 
emergency. 


BRITISH FILM FIZZLE: Production 
of that new English picture, “I, Claudius,” 
wasn’t “suspended” because of Merle Ober- 
on’s auto accident, as announced. London 
bankers and insurance companies, who've 
financed the British movie boom, have be- 
come dissatisfied and generally tightened 
their purse strings. “I, Claudius” was 
caught in the general film deflation. 


LATEST LOTTERIES: Watch out for 
chain promoters migrating from city to city 
organizing lotteries in which persons pay 
a dollar to join “Club X,” which promise: 
each member $200 as soon as his name 
reaches the top of the list. In Indianapolis 
717 persons were swindled; if each of the 
717 had reached the top of the list, the 
scheme would have involved more than 
700,000 persons, twice the population of 
the city. Promoters, fined $25 and costs. 
moved on. 


PRESS NOTES: Walter Duranty, ace 
foreign correspondent, is about to become 
a best-selling novelist; his story of Ru: 
sian life, “One Life, One Kopek,” will be 
the June selection of the Literary Guild 
. .. That dignified, $1 magazine has found 
that few subscribers actually read through 
it (because of its unwieldy size) ; will soon 
stimulate page-by-page reading by offering 
$5 for every mistake found . . . Federal 
Aleohol Administrator Alexander _ ha 
quietly tipped distilleries that they d do 
well to stop all radio and Sunday new-pape! 
advertising. 


MISSING PERSONS: Alexander ker 
ensky, head of the 1917 Russian Prov isional 
Government, heads a coterie of Social Den 
ocrats in Paris exile; publishes New Ru 
sia, a semiweekly magazine devoted to ant: 
Communist propaganda . . . Francis ». 
Bushman, the Robert Taylor of silent film. 
runs a lunch stand near Santa Monica. 
hopes for a comeback . . . “Ma” Ferguse®. 
twice Governor of Texas, shuns all public! 
ty, spends most of her time in the flower 
garden of her $50,000 home in an exclusive 
section of Austin. 
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THE EDITOR’S FORUM 


EARHART BETS: YOU QUOTE BETTING 50- 
<) WHETHER AMELIA EARHART ACTUALLY RE- 
«EWS HER WORLD FLIGHT. KNOWING AMELIA 
| RELIEVE YOU'RE WRONG. I WILL POST BET 
WITH ' OR ANY INTERESTED SUBSCRIBER A 
‘wo TO ONE ODDS, NAMELY ONE HUNDRED TO 
eIFTY THAT AMELIA STARTS AGAIN BEFORE 
wugust 1. IN CASE OF PRIOR PERSONAL IN- 
1URY, DEATH, OR INTERNATIONAL WARK PRE- 
ENTING, BET IS OFF. WHAT ABOUT IT? 
HELEN Hutson WEBER 

Forest Hills, Long Island 


Editor’s Note: Neither a gambler nor a betting 
ommissioner, we merely quoted the consensus of a 
rviation experts. Mrs. Weber's offer has been 
ted to persons who expressed the intention 
+ her wager. 


number ¢ 
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PERISH THE THOUGHT: Mr. Moley’s at- 






tack on the tax on undistributed corporate 
profits seems to me about as logical as the 
productions of Mr. Hearst. He notes that 
receipts of $800,000,000 were expected and 
nly $700,000,000 received. The inference he 
eems to desire the reader to draw is that 
he shortage was in the undistributed-profits 
ix, But a little later he admits that there 
is a shortage in the gift tax of $90,000,000. 
e the gift tax and the tax on undistributed 
porate profits the same? 





Joun COLEMAN 





Beaver Falls, Pa. 
















Editor's Note: Jf Mr. Coleman will reread said 
piece, ill see that it was generally critical of the 
istorted Treasury estimates. First example of distor- 
tion was income-tax receipts ($700,000,000 instead of 

0); second example was gift-tax receipts. 








VOICE OF EXPERIENCE: Thank Mr. 
r his editorial on the corporate sur 
plus tax in News-WeeEk of Apr. 10. I have 
had much experience in the initiation of small 
enterprises—the first real step in the rise 
i the American mechanic. Without accumu- 
lated surplus that rise cannot take place. 
The left-wingers will not accomplish their 
ruining a few millionaires. The 
liscouragement and ruin of those at the 
hopeful beginning of the struggle will be 
ich more effective. 
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HAYDEN EAMES 





Cleveland, Ohio 






Editor’s Note: Mr. Eames, a pioneer manufactur- 
erin the automobile field, knows whereof he speaks. 











FORD AND CHAPLIN: In For Your In- 
lormation, you state parenthetically that 
Charlie Chaplin’s movie, “Modern Times,” 
vas “inspired by Ford assembly lines.’’ Ob- 
lously the picture was inspired by auto as- 
sembly lines in general. On what authority 
_ ee single out the Ford plants in par- 
icular ? 










H. L. MAypent 


Detroit 


. Mich. 






Editor’s Note: On Mr. Chaplin's authority. 








CYNIC: 


Mr. Moley mentions only “two 
lallacies” 


— in connection with the wage situa- 
‘ion in News-Week of Apr. 3. Actually the 
‘ntire system is based on fallacies. 

Moretti ToMLIn 







Houston, Texas 
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...not even a cold can spoil Briggs! 


[’ you’ve caught a spring cold 
and “nothing tastes right”— 


pipe smokers learn, every day, 
that Briggs delivers luxury out of 
cheer up! There’s one faithful 
friend. Light up a pipeful of cool, 
mellow Briggs! Not even a cold 
can cancel the soothing satisfac- 
tion of that fragrant flavor. 


all proportion to its low price. 
(Smokers of costly mixtures, 
please note.) 


And no wonder! Briggs is a 
blend of exceptionally choice pipe 
tobaccos, each one mellowed by 
aging-in-wood for four full years. 
Such blends cost much more than 


15¢—until Briggs was introduced. 


But don’t wait for an emer- 
gency! Discover Briggs when your 
nose and palate can relish its 
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TODAY IN. AMERICA 


AFTER THE WAGNER DECISIONS 


AS the Court playing politics? Undoubtedly, 
but in both senses of the word. The Court did 
yield to the pressure of public opinion as to chang- 
ing conditions—and perhaps éven to the leverage of 
the President’s reorganization scheme. But the Court 
also translated policy (or “politics,” if you use the 
word respectfully) into judgment: in short, the Court 
also acted in its capacity as an agent of statesmanship. 

Everyone knows that there are clauses in the Con- 
titution, to quote Professor Frankfurter, “so unre- 
stricted by their intrinsic meaning or by their his- 
tory or by tradition or by prior decisions that they 
leave the individual Justice free, if indeed they do not 
compel him, to gather meaning not from reading the 
Constitution but from reading life.” The commerce 
clause is, to some degree, one of those. The four mi- 
nority Justices were consistent in adhering to the re- 
stricted definition of that clause set out in the NRA 
and Guffey decisions. The five majority Justices felt 
that “reading life” compelled a less restricted in- 
terpretation of it. 

Needless to say, Mr. Justice Roberts must have tak- 
en a big look at life in the past year. 

Chief Justice Hughes, in the Jones & Laughlin case 
said: “We have repeatedly held that as between two 
possible interpretations of a statute, by one of which 
it would be unconstitutional and by the other valid, 
our plain duty is to adopt that which will save the 
Act.” For the word “Act” in this sentence, substitute 
the word “Court.” That is probably Mr. Justice Rob- 
erts’ answer. 





Can Congress now regulate wages, hours, child labor 
and the grow:ng of crops? The minority of the Court 
fears that it can. The President fears that it cannot. 
The fact is that nobody can answer this question. The 
Court has left the road wide open to the affirmation 
or denial of these powers. The Court might conceiv- 
ably hold that while strikes, since the coming of ver- 
tical labor unions, may seriously obstruct interstate 
commerce by resulting in a walkout of the employes 
of industries organized on a national scale, substand- 
ard wages, excessive hours, child labor and the over- 
production of crops threaten interstate commerce only 
remotely and indirectly. From this it would follow 
that Congress must be denied the power to deal with 
s ch questions. 

But the Court might just as conceivably hold other- 
wise. It might just as well find that substandard 
wages, excessive hours, child labor and the overpro- 
duction of crops differ from industrial disputes only 
in that their paralyzing effect upon interstate com- 
merce is insidiously corrosive and ultimate. As the 
Chief Justice himself pointed out, the Court does not 
eeal with these questions “in an intellectual vacuum.” 
Time and circumstances will influence such decisions. 


What is the weakness in the pro-Court-packing ar- 
gument now? The President and his supporters have 


a~gued that his difficulties arose not from the Con- 
stitution, but from the Justices’ interpretation of the 
In his annval message to Congr’ss, the 


Constitution. 
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By RAYMOND MOLEy 






President said: “The vital need is not an alteration 
of our fundamental law, but an increasingly enlight. 
ened view with reference to it. Difficulties have crown 
out of its interpretation; but rightly considered, jt 
ean be used as an instrument of progress and not as 
a device for prevention of action.” 

Now that Mr. Justice Roberts has come across with 
an “enlightened view,” the proponents of the Court. 
packing plan denounce him for being “capricious,” 
They affirm their belief in change re judicial amend. 
ment to the Constitution and thé fy the switching 
of the Justices. They advocate “eHange by judicial 
hair-splitting and then complain because hairs are 
split by a razor (one vote) and not by a meat axe 
(seven votes). They lament that the Court is as “vari- 
able as the wind” and then deplore the adamancy of 
the four conservative Justices. 

Obviously they cannot want variability. But they 
have already said they did not want adamancy. This 
is a combination of wants which, in essence. means 
that they want their own way, whatever it may be. 


Interstate commerce 


The Wagner deci- 


Is amendment still necessary? 
is still what the judges say it is. 
sions do not change that condition. Neither would 
the President’s plan change that condition. The due- 
process clause of the Fourteenth Amendment stil] 
remains a barrier to state wage and hour legislation 
protecting men and minors. Neither the Wagner de- 
cisions nor the President’s plan removes that barrier. 
The possibility of bare-majority decisions by the Court 
(5-4 now, 8-7 if the President succeeds in adding six 
Justices) remains unchanged. Neither the Wagner 
decisions nor the President’s plan lessens it one whit. 
The possible disadvantages of an aged Supreme Court 
bench are in no way remedied by the Wagner deci- 
sions: neither does the President’s plan propose a per- 
manent cure for them. 

Amendment is still necessary, if the American people 
want to change any or all of these situations. 


Do these decisions put labor “into the saddle”? 
When the Wagner Act was before Congress a few far 
sighted observers warned labor that it might, in the 
long run, find that government protection of its righi 
to organize was transformed into strict governmental 
control of organized labor. That warning still holds 
good. Even with twelve million organized workers 
labor must remain a political minority. It is a fait 
guess that more than half of the Democratic member 
of Congress and practically all the Republican member: 
already look with grave concern at the large prete! 
sions of labor. Sooner or later they will use the power 
over interstate commerce now validated by the Supreme 
Court to subject labor to the same kind of strict legal a 
countability that the one-sided Wagner Act has nov 
imposed upon the employer. When that happens We 
will hear less talk about labor’s Magna Charta. A day 
of disillusion for the more militant leaders.of labor * 
going to come when they realize that the ‘Court be 
handed to Congress a double-edged sword. 
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of sweetness. And it’s this quality of 
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“Years ago, as an ambitious young actor, ia . » ' 
| was impressed how well my throat liked bene "a, Se 

Luckies and how well they suited my idea 
of a perfect cigarette. That impression 
still stands. In my recent tour of ‘Hamlet’, 
with its many performances each week 
and the attendant tax on my throat, | 
have been convinced anew that this light 
smoke is both delightful to my taste and 
the ‘top’ cigarette for an actor’s throat.” 


Lote Corre 


Notice how many professional men and women 
—lawyers, doctors, statesmen, etc., smoke 
Luckies. See how many leading artists of radio, 
stage, screen and opera, prefer them. Naturally 
the voices of these artists are all-important to 
them. That’s why they want a light smoke. 
You can have this throat protection, too. The 
protection of a light smoke free of 

certain harsh irritants expelled by 

the exclusive ‘‘Toasting’’ process. 








The Finest Tobaccos — 
“The Cream of the Crop” 
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